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‘ g cl his ( Despite diff 
es, the I ee crystallize great Dorothy B. Robins, our International 
hinking. Chairman’ Relations Associate, has worked in the 
Veta Lee Smith reports the planning and field of foreign policy for many vears (se 
( laid down on pages 72-74 of this October 1957 JourNA But AAUW 
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ni iStill Ol Mo}! wer early mMpres 
Washingt \ g | | 
CAD CHD CAD et 
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The Ma lo NAI W i b go | ou ny W s he ( }) | f he world Aas 
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Sper eve s g with proposed he Editor to share with ou members, 
3 law Cl ges, resoiut hs, ind the len- thr ugh the Jo NA some ol the special 
Legisla Program. In May, we sights she gains through her work her 
pe to | eap ress account of tl for AAUW We hope ha "Es Ob 
gram ¢ b IV OW if vduc server’ will be ing JOURNAI 
B xt s é ( article mp t \Al \\ ve 
pap ; 
iY ind C ‘ N tebo K page 
GOD COD CD 
103 
I feel i design I i! me 
CHD COD CHD : 
should have an interest in all the arts, and 
We are priv le ged to publ sh n this issu attempt, at least, a vanetyv of things in 
four signifi int articles ¢ ( cat In orde » unde rstand t he rel on between 
‘Shopkeepers or Schoolmasters?” Dr. them,” writes Rowena Reed Kostellow, 


Will al 


vwerintendent of the 


yr “IIT 
: i} 


iuthor of ““An Approach to Design.” Her 


New Trier Township High School in rticle, along with our cover picture and 
Winnetka, Illinois, pleads for a deeper _ the illustrations on the inside front cover 
ul cle standing of the true meaning of ind page s 94 and 104, comp se the second 
‘ u¢ it ng f . s} ) His art cle forms of os veral features On design announced 
a perfect foil for the first part of an assess- in the October JourNAL. Mrs. Kostellow 
ment and evaluation, by Dr. Earl J. goes on to sav: “My late husband, Alex- 
MeGrath of the Institute of H ohe r Edu andet stellow, and [I were re sponsible 


cation, of education in America since the _ for the first * Kitchen of Tomorrow’ which 
first Sputnik brought into dramatic focus in the principal cities of the 


the new Age of Space. Dr. MeGrath’s  « 


08 


Was shown 








Shopkeepers or 


Schoolmasters ? 


BY WILLIAM H. CORNOG 


times difficult, in debating 


[' Is 
the issues of American public educa- 


tion, to reme mber that the svstem of pub- 


some 


lic schools in this country Is (1) younger 
with the 
ineffi- 


other institu- 


than the republic, (2) growing 


republic, 3) as subject to error, 


s 
cleney, and disorder as any 


tion of democ rat rOVE 


nment, and (4 
and the 


other pub- 


far more responsive 
whims) of the people than any 
lic agen Vv we have created 
Yet the schools, if 


s truly a 


(merican teaching 


prof ssion and 


vorthy of its 


ancient heritage, cannot excuse their 


shortcomings as the s lly misdemean Ts 


of youth, or the growing pains of an 


idolescent culture, or the “natural” cor- 


ruptions of a free and freewheeling so- 


ety. The publi schools, as creatures of 


the state, must in some degree de n\ their 


political paterni in order to honor the 


moral commitment from which they and 


all democratic institutions spring 


The schools do not belong 


with a capital P (as they do in 


to the people 
Russia 
and their primary job is not training for 
citizenship or consumership or producer- 
ship or Life-Adjustmentshiy 

kind of gamesmanship. The morality of 


democracy holds, it 


», or any other 


seems to me, that 
both the schools and the state exist 

1 

I 


person may be free. ‘| le pledge of demo 


racy is political and economic freed 
and release from the bondages of fear a 
someday soon, of want. 

The obligation of schools 1s t to tri 
vouth to the defense of political treedom 
by ritual and chant and brandishing 
votes, nor to train (if schools can) f 
the achievement of economi securit 
which any combatant still on his feet 
knows is an illusion), but the cultivat 
of the mind and character of persons t 


they may keep on learning how to e1 

that fearful third freedom, the freedom t 

be a man and one’s « 
To begin to 


to make the fu qgdamental ais 


tinction between 


educa lt len as 
Is necessary 
he people’s gas ¢ mpa 
and the 


people's a multiple of persons 


necessary to diff 


schools. It is 


education from the distribution and met 
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chandising of goods. It is 
get the 
“meeting needs,” or at 
of mind. 


One can easily get the impression from 


necessary to 
business of 
least 


schools out of the 
out of a 
mercantilist frame 
a large and vocal faction in pedagogical 
circles that schools should take a market 
approach to their sources of 
and that 
ntendents and boards of education ts to 
maintain good This 
businesslike what is 


in the boxing ring a 


researe h 


study, the main task of super 


ante Da 
reaa tions 


customer 
viewpoint may be 


called “crowd-pleas 


ing” but it has probably 


agLTesSSIVEeNeSS, 


lost as many bond issues and tax refer 
endums as it has won, and it has turned 


schoolmastering into shopkeeping 


Locomotion Versus Progress 


I have nothing against shopk« epers The \ 


are engage d In an honorable and valu- 
able vocation. It is their right and their 
necessity to stock their shelves with a 
vast variety of goods, from which con- 


sumers may make both wise and wasteful 
choices, and to permit consumers to ask 
for what they don’t see and order what the 
store does not stock. A shop 


adve rtise today "s 


have In 

keeper can and must 
| 

give his wares the lustre of 


least the 


spec ials and 
newness and at appearance of 
being a bargain. 

I don’t think education is obliged to do 
Rather I think it 


these things. { 


do them. 


It is a common failing in education, as 


} 
must no 


elsewhere, to confuse motion of any sort 
with life 
The merchandising needs-meeting orienta- 
is full of 
bustle, and the revision of “old” curricula, 
the 


xpansion of offerings” 


and locomotion with 


progress. 
tion of our educational enterprisé 


manufacture of “new” courses, the 
go on apace. 
Schools seem to have taken not only 
all learning but all living for their province 
and have even at times assumed a sort of 
teach 
equal zeal both trivial and essential knowl- 
edge and skills. Advocates are not lacking 


for the pernicious doctrine that all sub- 


messianic responsibility to with 


70 
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jects are created equal and there is fairly 
widespread confusion regarding what is 
peripheral and what is central to the 
education of a free man. 

The free man, the person, who is prop 
erly the concern of education, often gets 
lost in mass man, to whom democracy’s 
schools, at least in prevailing pedagogical 
philosophy, The 
great danger in mass education, which is a 
noble, 
hat it 


t 
lithic, beguiled and enthralled by numbers, 


Owe prior allegiance. 


unique, and exciting experiment, is 


may become massive and mono 


productivity, service functions to society, 
sloganized out of candid appraisal of de- 
fects, or re-examination of assumptions. 

One of the 


salable, and unassailable assumptions ever 


most agreeable, plausible, 


advertised as the sole aim of education 
in this country is that our goal is “edu 
: Now we re 


It has a soul-pleasing wistfulness 


cation for all American vouth.’ 
all for it. 
and ambiguity about it, like 


a king,” 


also pregnant w ith promise 


“every man 
or “land of opportunity’; it is 
and ri hls hu 
manitarian; indeed education for all Amer- 
ican youth is not only the essence of ou 
il commitment, it is the 
moral fulfillment of the American dream 

Or can it be. What stands in the 


is the babble of soothsave rs, 


political and soci 


way 
a small but 
energetic troupe of semantic clowns, who 
interpret our dream badly, or dissolve its 
meaning in the vapors of oracular piffle. 

This mundane, or pragmatic, interpre 
tation of the American educational dream 
is the teaching profession’s philosophical 
justification for shopkeeping. The argu 
ment goes something like this 

The schools must serve the needs of all 
youth. (Presumably all youth know, or 
can quickly be told, what their needs are, 
because, as the threadbare phrase goes, 
“felt 
All needs are equally important. 


most of these needs are needs.” 


Society's needs are for well-adjusted 
skilled 


but not too wise 


citizens, conscientious and pro- 


ducers, and wise con- 
sumers. 
The schools must offer broad and varied 


and ever-unfolding opportunities to youth 
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to meet their varying needs at varying to dismiss the pitchmen who are seeking 
levels of ability and interest and at the to run this carousel. They will soon be 
same time serve society and the state — telling the kiddies that to the skillful, well 
by tooling up the educational machine to adjusted rider all the rings are brass! 
build enfranchised and economically use- Education for all depends on and cai 
ful automatons. derive only from a clearsighted inter- 
I think that there is no surer way to pretation of the American dream, undi- 
educate for mediocrity and the vigorous verted, uncorrupted, and undismayed b 
pursuit of mindless conformity than  shopkeeping, soothsaying, and solid pra: 
basing education on such assumptions tical aims. It also depends upon a teaching 
profession willing to stand up and _ be 
4 Monstrous Variet, profession on some other basis than ques 
tionably useful and unquestionably super 


Education for all American youth cannot _ ficial certification requirements alone 


be based upon either youth’s felt or un- Education for all in the vocation of hu 
felt needs or society's self-seeking, self- manity depends upon an obtrusive, in 
pre serving demands sistent, and deep-rooted respect for lean 
lo do the first is to dl sintegrate into ing, for creative Imagination, for man’s 
monstrous variety. The schoolmaster need — heritage and mission, in short, upon the 


not be even a shopkeeper: he can be a moral and intellectual climate of Ameri 


check-out clerk and send the consumer of — It depends more on these things than 


schooling happily on his way after a the individual’s capacity and will 
credit-count indicates that the scholar has learn: the person's capacity and will 
collected some educational experiences the functions of the society, culture, 
To design a school’s teaching to accord teaching to which he has been expose 
th the instrumentalist philosophy that Often when home, society, religion 
schools are to be used to machine men into — the culture all fail to support and dev 
economic units and political multiplicands — the individual's capacity and will, gre 
s to flatter Communism with outrageous — teaching patient, zealous, and cl 
imitation. Citizens of a free societv can- will do it. Great teaching has changed mn 
not be mass-produced. We don’t have the — only lives but whole societies and cultures 
tools and dies, for all our earnest self- That is why it is depressing to find teacl 


; ; : : 
deception about educating for citizensh p so often concerned with shopkeep 


The prime require ment of a citizen ina and salesmansh p, even self-defense 
democracy is that he be a person at d know For the first time in the history of 
that lhe S a person, sovereign, integral, world, if man survives at all, it seet Ss POs 
and WN olate The business of education sible that manv men will be able a 1 u 
na ce Mmocracy s the cult vation of suc h I; st to live as nen, free ( f po ( il Por 
persons, that thes mav understand, « njoy, age, free of economic enslavement, free { 
and reverence the high and difficult calling enjoy a second Eden of role ntyv, peace, 
of being men, the vocation of humanity. beauty. Science will surely release nu 
How does one educate all American kind to this fearful freedor On! 
vouth for the vocation of humanity? We humanities and the arts, along with s 
frankly don’t know whethe rit can be done. ence, can teach us how to live the 1 
But we do know two things: We know that haps education for this new life of 
{ can't be done by education for Life- cannot be achie ved ni th Ss general 


Adjustment, or education for citizenship, or the next, but if we are to educate f 


and we kno VY, or should know by this life and not for death i life, wh ( h s the 
time, that the pragmatic, permissive, life of the well-adjusted mass man, we 
needs-meeting approach to mass educa- had better get on with the challenge 


tion has been a spectacular flop It is time educating men as mel! 





HIGHLY ORGANIZED CHANNELS 


BY VETA LEE 


ect ot! | 
\ { 1) 
Was \ iy 
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responsib 1 
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ec ‘ 


cover the f 
EN 

ele s ‘ 

quarters s ( 

jul 

nes i 
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eres 
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JACK S 
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of commercial 


toward standa 
tional films in 
ade, the influer 


' 
roups led 


ear {Al 


study of 


SMITH 


vas 
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nt 

s ri 
vard 

SCUS 

I 

t iN 


f s | 
} 
mental 
rds for 
general 
¢ of pre 
he .\ss 
! 1 ¢ { 


it 


— AAUW’s Mass Media Program 


lng the sub- 
s, and by 1946 it 
ee LO! public 
lio. At the Seat- 

I ‘Rad », the 
ked another for- 
at the Atlanti 
was so keen that 
iwere requested 
eports on radio 
arly from Head- 
cate the por- 

est progral 
1926, previewing 
il i d ecent 
ilth films points 
al il gy educ i- 
rly in this dec- 


maval da and pres- 


on 


to deve lop 


“Who Makes 


So though your AAUW ¢ 
Mass Media is new, 
rrams with which it is concerned 


Itispart 
Spal it 
I i 


Oll- 


if ’ 
mittee on 


the pro- 


' 
Ww 


1 


\\ 


tetl ; 
( Lil 


\AT 


uiaril prop 
celebrated its Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
with a survev of its resources for the fu- 
ture and a restatement that 
we ike asa Inmon t Cs i 
t of the iual aga st the acknow 
edged stresses of ¢ mitemyp i I ind 
that we na it progra ; 
explore the role of in ilit the com 
munity of CX] ea to strengtlhe 
t f; pers i 1s } ent 
The new committee to study the influenc 
of mass media was recommended and ap 
proved by the co ( i ! is part al I 
plementation of th S Drincipl he ct the } 


t} 


: 
the ind the Social 


a. ] 
President 


A ssoe 


\ssociat 


and Economics Issues 


on 


plored possible object ves for such a com- 
mittee and its program. Specialists in 
communications, State Presidents, the 


few State Mass Media Chairmen already 
appointed, and many other interested in- 
dividuals were con All of the ma- 
terial gathered is available to the 
Mass Media Committee. 

Now, 


media that they become the subject mat 


ter for Association Your 


lt 
Suites 


hew 


we must ask, what are mass 


progr im? 


an 





HIGHLY ORGANIZED CHANNELS 


AAI W Mass Media Committe has de - ity for A \l \W. Your committee is aware 
fined them as “highly organized channels that many worth-while programs provide 


of communication that are designed to needed publicity for AAUW commu 


reach simultaneously and to affect large service and cultural enrichment, but 
numbers of people ** Because it shares the sees them as the proy ince of the publicit 


common concern for “the preservation of | chairman, who is a person quite distinct 


the individual,”’ the Mass Media Commit- from the Mass Media chairman. 


] 
‘ ] 


tee has adopted a threefold purpose: But let us return to the practical Col 
nh : : siderations! Let us consider briefly some 
lo study and to be aware of the function- 1 1 . 
; study possibilit es within the scope otf the 
ig ol Mass media ; 
' . Mass Media Committe 
o assist in improving the qu tv of con- ' 
: a An International Relations committee 


tent of mass media : : 
may select a topic such as reciprocal trade 


: T rt 1 t I ne t SIT y | ( t cr ve 
fo participate in rah : and ask the Mass Media committee to see 


how the subject is presented over a per 


Program empl ises selected grew out of of time by a foreign daily, a national daily, 
the recommendations of specialists and a local newspaper, and a weekly news 
suggestions from AAUW members al- magazine. This may help us see how 
nittee has idopted those fields in which The Elementary and Secondary Educ 
POPE ABE YN tal Pi REE TO tion committee is interested in the effect 
adio, television, and film evaluation of the mass media on the edu i 
and has added the stud) of mass pr riodl- children In a given community, the mi 
cals and the press Other areas will be ex- dium may be the mo 3 ele S 
plored as time and staff become available Inagazines, or all three. Is this an area I 
As the Social and Economic Issues As- a Co-operative study in your branch? 


sociate pointed out at the State Presidents 
Conference origi “ati fthe - ° 
nference, the original exploration of the Teaching by TI 


subject of mass media was not inspired by 


1 spir t of reform, or self-in prove ment A Higher Edu ation chairman mav share 
On the one hand, emphasis is on study and — with the Mass Media chairman an interest 
valuation, not on judgments of right or in the study and evaluation of the re- 
wrong: on study and influence, not on sults of teaching large numbers of ce 
production for the mass media or pub- lege students by television, whether b 
city. closed circuit or commercial stations. Some 
definitive studies are being mad f the 


Cannot Be Studied {part effect of teaching by television on both 
teachers and students. And we do need 


The Survey Committee was aware that to know the values, the hazards, the cos! 
an adequate exploration of mass media in terms of results. Is this a study group 
would touch all parts of the AAUW pro- _ possibility for Education and Mass Med 
gram, not merely Education and Social chairmen? 

and Economic Issues, where early interests How much do we know about the ope 
were manifested. At the first meeting of tional problems of the mass media? (Ré 
the Mass Media Committee, this fact member our first objective is to stud | 
touched on all of our discussion. evaluate, not to pass judgment!) A tren 


Mass media cannot be studied apart toward combining business operations of 


| 
irom subject matter. The media convey local ne Wspapers and the local radio and 
substance. It is obvious also that the television stations is noticeable. Does this 
study of mass media is quite different from tendency affect the news and editorial 


the use of the media in iring public- pages? Programmi 
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problem for local radio and television sta- 
Llow 


st rve? Are we 


tions. many “publics”? must they 
as vocal in our affirmative 
approach to them.as we are in our nega- 
tive? In the periodical field, would a com- 
parative study of the acceptability of ma- 


terial In magazines designed for teen-agers 


be worthy of a group's time? 


Discrimination Quotient 


How high is your discriminatior 
Judgment does enter in. As we know, | 
the “Why I like” or “do not like” 

an educational film, a television | 


periodical for children) that 


A square in Kansas City 
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important. When an AAUW group begins 
to study the why’s, true standards for fu- 
ture evaluation can be defined and our 
Mass Media objectives will take on sharp- 
ened meaning. 

The study of “highly 


nels” is exciting to think about. 


organized chan- 
It is going 
to be fun to undertake this program and 
it is significant in its implication, for the 
But let us 


\s some branches are 


ass media are here 
make haste slowly. 
| this 


aomg 
start by becoming aware of the function- 


to stay. 


vear, perhaps we should all 


ing of these channels of communication. 


Only then can we share in increasing their 


effectiveness. 





Two Views on 


Not 


Federal 


New Issue 


BY FRANCIS H. HORN 


NEDERAL ald to higher education 1s not 
|: a new issue facing the American px ople. 
Phe national g rnin 
ng higher education indirecth 
Northwest Ordi 
since the Morrill 


ent has bn en assist- 
since the 
and directly 


62, which estab- 


of 1787 

Act of 18 
lished the land LT int colle g2CS 
Certainly Federal aid to higher educa- 
tion has been giganti« since World War II 
Public Law 346 and 
those the Korean War provided educa- 

' | 


opportul wes mn school or college 


mince i 


its extension coverm 


tional 
for 9.500.000 veterans at a public expense 
Federal 
ederal 


research in colleges and wi 


of over S15 billion. 


support of 


iversith ver- 


S al\ 
ages about $250 million Federal 


l 
mnuall 
annua 


loans under the College Housi 
Program | almos 


Phe National Defense 


1958S author 


! ' 
reached t 


Education 
of edh 
SOOO n 
fourth 


dollars. 


Act of 


] se 
tion totaling approximately 


zes support 


over the next four vears, one 
- education. There are « 

progralis 

The 

highs r edueat mn, bu he 

Federal aid. What further 
should there be? 
Federal support 


fi re 


} 
ne 
SSII¢ od 


assistance, 


there 


for phy sical factl- 


Should 


OM rating 


lid I 


undergra 


general for 


purposes, 


ald? Shon deral support ge 


to both 


programs? Should it 


duate and 


assist me 


Dr. Il 
Ithode [sla 


Pr 


cialized fields of current critical need, 


as science, mathematics, and foreign 
area of the « 
ulum? Should Federal aid be 
both 
controlled 
that are Church-related ? 
My answer to all 
‘ves.” Two basic 
Federal aid 


cation is essel 


guages, but also eve r\ 


‘ 


PTante 


publicly controlled and pr 


institutions, including 


Trip ra 


two, college sand 


meet ever-! 


ncrea 


on prese! 


Graduates Desperately Needed 


s reco 


tion ha 


ss 
education could carry 


os 
Feder: 
But coll 
the 


probably triple in} 


burdens ahea 
turning to the 


ussistance, 


double over 


servative estimates 

and replace ment by 1970 alon 
n faculty 
hundred 


tence he rs 
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Kfforts of various kinds n t also be 


made to reduce financial barriers to higher 


tial that 


lis 


cularly essential 


education. It is parti 


} ' 
all our ablest voun 


and, if the 


so desire, go oO 


or advanced prof ssional schor Certain| 
lack of finances should not bye a bar » such 
opportunities \ lo 1 program now re 
ceiving wick cndorsement s 0 the 
inswer, althoug! s are certainly at 
ntegral Pp t ol nance ad progral 
Work-stuc prog s, also widely ad 

cated c¢ sil I rie hes ulion I 
mect t hae ‘ nee LTCA expand 
scholarship and fellowship programs must 
by develope Na ict CCS is shi ( 

s effort, but the Federal G rnment 
ius issulbie ( 


Phe aspect of Fed d hardest to rea 

agreement on concerns whethe Fede 

aid shall bn given onlv to publiel ct 

trolled institutions « ilso to. privatel 
controlled ones. The question is difficult 
and complex, because of the Church 
related coll ves in the latter group The 
historical principle of the separation of 
( hurch and State has been used 0 Oppose 
Federal aid to Church-related institu 
tions. But when seems to be in the na 
tional Interest, the Federal CGovernmen 
has proy ided issistance to agencies ha 


are Church-related 


which provides matching funds 


hospita 


The 


Federal funds for hig 


re s no ] 


ier education to pub 


hely controlled imstitutions, or independ 
ently controtied prival nstitutions Both 
public and private institutions must par- 


ticipate in any 


, 
higher education 


The AAI W has taken a highl com 
mendable stand in its present interim 
Legislative Item in Higher Education. I 
is hoped that the Association will continue 


its support of such Federal aid legislat 





Advantages of Decentralization 


BY GEORGE C. 8S. BENSON 


‘ * 4s} * . ] 
rINHE CASE agains further extension enterprise ¢ kcept for 
Federal authority has bee 


good many time 


centralization hay 


n made product. 


advantages of de I am an educator, but Ia 
een outlined by cle cal scientist and cannot ac 
Tocqueville, {merica, inconsistency. It seen 


written ord Bryce, u Federal Government 
The { mer an or , I j n I 


lo more things than 


( ular are: 
Most 


Lost wito fav 


ertain Functions Are Central 
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individual sections of the country. Scores 


of thousands of Americans serve faithfulls 





and Wwe 1] as st hool board memibe rs, Colle 


and ul 


Above all, it 


IM nae nt 


I 
sential to liberty. 


nent 


trustees, regents. 


eh 


seems to rie ha Mae- 


iversit\ 


educational institutions are es 
Onee the 


} 
education, tt 


central govern- 
controls have 
acqu red the most 
thought control in 


] rly | 


powerful vehicle for 


American life ° Hith r 


Citta i’ tit monstrate d this vl Cl! rhe Lo w 
over public education in Germany. So 
have I mst dictators. 


_ a ; f 
I agree entirely with the importance of 


higher education for defense, but I wonder 


if we have to brin the 


l 
ment into the picture to get strong I 
education. Indeed I am concerned that 
we are not only losing our decentralized 


government through Fede ral intervention 

in higher education, but that we may 

ng stronger higher education. 
Let's look at the We would 

perhaps all agree that what America needs 

her quality. Th 


in) highe 
government now runs several un 


versities, including West Point, Ann: 


rece rd 


education 1s 





ipolls 
he Air Force Academy, Howard Unive 
sitv. and, indirectly, the territorial 1 
versities. Have they been noted for the 
“aa 


academic quality? Act 
Amer can h ghe r educa 
is we all know, mostly to be 
which are 
from Federal authorit 

I think that competition is what makes 
educational institutions develop qual 
( ompetition may be among private ly con 
‘ 


or state Ins 


trolled institutions, 
both. If the central 
authority, 


itutions, or 


government assumes 
competition is bound to de- 


creas 


The further argument against national 
of highe r 
the all-important 


education is of 


control course 


one of libertv. Our 
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prese nt system of diversified controls over 
education helps liye rty through competi 


the Iowa state legis 


tion. If, for example ; 
lature 
at Ames for 


Columbia or Chicago. But what happens 


criticizes profe ssional economists 


their writings, they move to 
under central control if Congress restricts 


educational freedot Every professor has 


to accept the restriction or leave the 
academic world. 
Man advo¢ es of Fede al no! 


them members of the AAI 
] , 


eral aid need not mea Federal con 


Lhe ev dence Irom existing Federa 
grants in education or related fields and 
from British grants experience is hard to 
refute Federal grants lo involve controls. 
both broad and detailed, both 1 poli 
ind a In nistratio lt s hard for me to 
see how the Fede il Government could 
rant mone f t « s avoid 

i criticism 
froma of McCarthyism 
The re lativel small eTrants to h oly 
education passed by he Eigh fifth Co 
OTeSsS neluce al lovalty oath ana 
dislovalty affirmation for any gra recip 
ent. The oath is very ich like the oat 
involved in the Univers of Califor 
controversy lama reserve officer vsell, 
have taken the oath mat times, and am 
not worried about it. But many of my 
academic friend ure concerned about 


such oaths and their implications 

The American Council on Educatio 
describes this oath requirement 
the “stale aroma of McCarthvism.” I be- 
lieve that the more successful pleas for 
Federal aid to higher education are, the 
stronger will be the “stale aroma” of 


similar Federal controls. 





Convention City: 1959 Model 


BY ANN BAXTER 


T7THO IN Europe ,or | (America for that 
\ na r, knows that Kansas City is 
of the loveliest cities on earth? And 

vet it is true. The residential section is a 


] 
masterpiece of city planning 


Ee 
cities have been built with so much re- 
gard for beautv.”’ 

Andre 
ich biographer, 


in From My 


Brothers after 


iths as a visiting 


guished Fret 


spending 


Harper and 
several mol 
professor at the Univ 
But if Europeans and Americans are 
surprised at the beauty in this Western 
Gateway City, one likes to imagine the 
the frontiersmen of more 


like Marley s 


scenes of 


itv of Kansas City. 


amazement of 


than a century ago if they, 


could revisit the 


ghost, 


their 
lifetime. For where campfires once burned 


on the banks of the mighty Missouri 
River, there now rise the smoke and spires 
of a industrial 
city. The trading post which once supplied 


modern commercial and 
the westbound wagon trains is now a city 
1643 


square miles in two states, with a popula- 


encompassing four counties and 
tion of more than a million people in its 
metropolitan area. 

Kansas Citians admit proudly that the 
metropolis has long been known as a cow 
town, but like to add that it’s a “‘cow town 
with culture’! Music fills the air the year 
around. In the winter, the city’s Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra concerts are a must 
for music love rs. For those who have a 
taste for experimental music, there is the 
Connoisseur Concert series. Summertime 
finds thousands thronging to hear music 


“0 
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It course, for Jazz lovers, Twelfth Street 

taverns in Kansas City are where ts 
de in the small hours. 

Flavor of the Past 

Bu I Ka sas ( Ss ll ‘ 1 ta ici¢ 

he flav of the past remains You see it 
he wide br nmed hats and boots ol 

< eK ‘ ina ¢ v he s stroll yg the streets 

Phey're | ( deliver the famous Kansas 

ste iks I hoot! I 1 take nan LOI 

eaugue ball Yate Oo attend Orie of the 
S 3 il the ers You set l n the 


ss. exube ‘ Islasms 1 wicle 
cae. Chentors ppers, gamblers 
s, businessmen, « ks 1 ladies 
he evening | plaved eir part in 
g the big tal cit hat starte 
ce life e Tow f Kansas IS38 


iv d are sé ng mem- 
Men like Art S ell, who came 
Kansas Cit Rochester, Ne 
York. Here he dre ed a dream of emyq 
! le come true he he built a 
‘ linking Kansas ¢ with the Gulf 


‘ -| 
ra market- 


f Mexico and thus establishing 
for the entire Middle West 


Green-shadowed Cathedral Aisles 
Pe haps one pers contributed more 
} in BY ung Cie F ( g ee George 


Now all but ! t wa 
ned the park and boule- 


has brought fame to 


Kessl Fs 
adie whe abit 
vard svstem that 
Kansas City all over the world. Through- 


out the city, Kessler planned wide boule- 


| ke green- 
And 


where there are pleasant small parks, tiny 


vards with overarching 


CLlIns, 


! 
shadowed cathedral aisles. every- 


pools, and splashing fountains. 


80 
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the fron 
tiersmen, such as Daniel Morgan Boone, 


suit preceding them all were 
who pene trated the W lderness west of the 
of St. Louis in the late 1780s and 
brought back stories of the rich soil and 


\ illage 


beauty of the country bordering the Mis- 
sourt River and persuaded emigrants to 
the land 
own as Missouri 


push on westward into that was 


to he kr 


Later there were the river kings, who 


read the river as others read a book. And 


“The Big Muddy ” was a we 
As one old steamboat captain of the time 
often said: “ We used the men 
the mouth of the Mis- 
The boys went up the Mississippi 
and the 
But if 
generous too, 


the fre 


ig irthy opponent 
ol 

to separate 
from the bovs at 
sour. 
men went up the Big Muddy.” 
the river 


was treacherous, it 


for its 


was 
broad arms carried 


tht and passengers that founded 


} 
e ( And wh the wagon trains 
5 j ] ] ‘ ] ; | 
started their long treks ross he limmitle ss 
praines the bought Che supplies at 
Westport 1 store eC! i the ca s 
} 
opped pra e scho S 
Scouts, guides, and wagon ‘ < ere 
ft, } ed hy the f Ss d se the \ port 
. a FY Pos YTECW ACCUSLOI ed 0a 
breed of men who lived by their knowledg 
of t he ( int the r i b to hi ke quik k 
decis s and shoot fas { st ht 


Through the vears, 
lagued with fire, 


} 
but alwavs the 


Kansas ( 
flood, and droughts, 
indomitable spirit of the 
through. The 


tians were 


\ ibrant 


itself in 


people won spirit 
conhned 
mmediate 
the 


the great 


the eariv davs to ts 


but in 


East and secured the 


own 
1900 it 


boundaries, invaded 
promise ol 
Democratic national convention. That was 
to be the most brilliant event in the his- 
tory of the town and was scheduled to be 
held in the brand-new ¢ Hall. 
But on April 4, only eighty days before 
the big 


the ground 
The populace was shocked By that eve- 


onvention 


event, Convention Hall burned to 


in just one hour. 


ning, however, the spirit of Kansas City 








CONVENTION CITY 


was on the march. Fund-raising and con- 
tracting for supplies to rebuild Conven- 
tion Hall were already begun. All of Kan- 
bac ked the effort. 
began and on July 


sas City Construction 
3, the exhausted work- 
men moved out. On July 4, the convention 
opened there on schedule and “The Kan- 
sas City Spirit”’ became a national syno- 
nvm for courage and resourcefulness. 
That Convention Hall has been replaced 
by the Municipal Auditorium, where the 
AAUW will be held. It is 
located in the heart of the downtown area 
nected by 


parking facilities. Like all public buildings 


convention 
tunnels with hotels and 


al d con 


in Kansas City, it is air-conditioned 


throughout. 

A few blocks to the north of the audi- 
and there, at the 
foot of Main Street, where the city’s color- 
; market ands, are the 
and halls of the 
1870s. West of the auditorium is old Qual- 


tv Hill, where w 


torium is the river 
ful farmers’ now st 


sites of saloons dance 


ives and daughters of the 


town’s nabobs entertained with lavish 
balls in their Victorian mansions. In re- 
cent vears, mans of the crumbling old 


homes have been torn down and re placed 


with modern apartment buildings and 





once more Quality Hill has taken its plac 
as a lovely residential district. 

At the other end of the city is the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
a small gallery, but noted as one of the 
supreme museum achievements of Amer- 
ica. Exquisite in design, the gallery is 
known for its fine Chinese collection. Its 
Samuel I. 
of Italian paintings and sculptures is on 
Ove r Indepe ne nee 
Hart 


S. Truman home and the Truman Library, 


Kress Foundation Collection 


permanent display. 
way, to the east of the « itv, are the 


repository of historical documents which 


' 


draw scholars from all over the nation. 


Access Is Easy 


lLlowever you dee ide to come to con- 
vention, you'll find easy access to the city. 


Major lead 


downtown Union 


' . : 
airecttly to the 


highways 
area. Station, sery 
thin fi 
tv's Mu- 


nicipal Airport is famous for its conven- 


twelve trunkline railroads, is w 
minutes of downtown. Kansas ¢ 
ient location. It is served by seven sched- 
ule d air passenger lime Ss. 

So come to convention, pod ers! We're 


hanke rin’ to see ve! 


Pr aa RP 


m Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 








Vississippt Studies 


Branch Scholarships 


l ilarsh ps given by 


Mississippi shows 





th neteen OF thirty-« e recipients an- 
pe ed W k for i egorTres 
One th ight ing W \ rte 
AAUW members sland pra 
tical help te g < g © ‘ B thie id 
t > a ‘* s i t 
S es Ii se girls 
> tT ~t ~ 
s a wed t 
st t i ox tT \ 
t s i { ed sa Llit 
steam » i is 
gt c i s 
ships ava y L 
to sé ) i ‘ s i 
bce ge g » eges are that 
st pa ; be of real 
va to se i t inexpe 1 giris 
Ma =~ » , ~ iit ta t 
ul a KLTO iw ‘ gives them <« 
‘ t l g ivs the might go t 
ve al lal tha al s 
ness course or work immediately after high 
school. AAUW members by being “big 
sisters” to such girls would be giving them 
elp mo ‘ ei l t nd mo! 
ela! iid. 


r % 
ins RE are several implications from this 
AAUW 


s that 


branche s to consider. 


Survey for 


One of these one half of those who 


are no longer in college have not completed 

college. It seems evident that these schol- 

arships are helpful, but should not our 
) th j veliiat 


n emphasis w undergraduates, as 


BY DOROTHY DICKINS 


the thoughtful young woman suggested, 
be on being “big sisters,” on pointing the 
way? Such 
If we 


re colle e mater 


help is more needed than 


were aware of the girls who 


al inh the sophomore veal 


school 


and began to supplement high 
guidance efforts by helping t n in- 
kne W 


them 


T , 1 . 
telligently for colle e, and if we 


where st holarships are al d he Iped 


right way and at the right 


apply in the 


serve them better than by 


time, we might 


giving them money. Of course, giving 
I rhe s il Cusit task thar the Or 


outlined 


Also it might be well for the 


1 


th branches 
which now have ex 


‘ 


ensive scholarship 


unde rgraduates to investi- 


programs for 
rate the Hattie sburg Plan. de s( ribed bhe- 


With assist: 


and with other organizat 


iow. ince in the form of loans 


} 
Res 
i 


ons and ind 


uals participating, more funds would then 


be available for the AAUW > Fellowship 
Program 

Women outside as well as within AAUW 

the 

need for fellowships for women scholars. 


The AAUW 


important service, 


need continual indoctrination as to 
Fellowship Program is an 
designed to bear and 
capable of bearing more fruit than schol- 
arship gifts to undergraduates. Selling the 
AAUW Fellowship Program seems a con- 


tinuing as well as a challenging problem. 


Dr. D : Past Preside 880] 
Divis f AAUW and currently chairman of 
the D Policy ¢ ttee ther 








MISSISSIPPI 


According to reports received, five of 
the eighteen branches in the Mississippi 
Division have given scholarships to local 
The most extensive 
program has been that of the Vicksburg 
Branch, which has been giving such schol- 


girls for college study. 


arships since 1931. There were only three 
years in this period when a scholarship 
\ total of $3,447.50 has 


undergraduate 


was not given. 


been paid out for scholar- 
ships. 

The bases for awards by the Vicksburg 
Branch are 


These are participation in community ac- 


fairly 


typical of the group. 


tivities and honors in high school, an out- 
standing scholastic record in high school, 
and a thousand-word essay stressing “In- 
terests and plans for my future.” 

The Vicksburg program is the most ex- 
tensive, but the Natchez program is more 
That program 
1952. Up until 1956, about $150 a year 
During 1956-57, 


was increased to $500. In 1957-58, it 


intensive was started in 


was given. the amount 
was 
amounts given in 


the Natchez Branch 


$383. In the six vears, 
local scholarships by 


totaled $1782 


The Meridian Branch has given five 
scholarships, beginning in 19380. Giving 


scholarsh ps Is not a 


regular activity of 
this branch, as in Vicksburg and Natchez. 
\ total of only $570 has been contributed. 

The Starkville Branch gave a 
ship to attend Mlssiss ppl 
to 2 } } 


an gh SCHOOL Valier 


scholar- 
State 


; 
( 


1 } 
orian during the 


mn of the thirties. At present, the 


. Bia 
recipient of th 


depress 
s scholarship is a consulting 
nutritionist in the Public Health Depart- 
ment of South Carolina 
. 
( ,ONSIDERABLY different fr 
1 that it makes a | 
that must be repaid, the Hatties 
Plan is a community 
AAUW project. The 
took the lead 


“Hattiesburg Educational Foun- 


other branches i 
money 
burg 

just an 
Bran h, howe ver, 
up the 

dation,” monev in. small 
nts of For- 
rest County and in need of financial aid to 


' ) 
ichads 


wh ( h 


} 


amounts to girls who are reside 


yursue their education. The Foundation is 
I 


STUDIES BRANCH SCHOLARSHIPS 


open to contributions from others than 
AAUW. It is administered by a board and 
the chairman and treasurer are AAUW 
members. AAU W contributes $100 a vear, 
sometimes more. Loans have been made 
in amounts of from $75 to $700. 


ived 


anization, 


Of the seven women who have 


rece 
loans since the Foundation’s org 
one was a Negro teacher, a widow 
children. Another was a Vassar graduate, 


the mother of four children, 


1 
With 


who borrowed 
to enable her children and herself to attend 
the Vassar Summer Institute, where the 
whole family gained inspiration as to their 
role as family and commu 

There are in all about fort 
have recelyv¢ d \ \l \\V sf holarsh 
from Mississippi branches. A « 


naire was mailed to the 39 with 


tv members 


-four who 
ps or loans 


lestior 


| i 


known 
addre sses and re plic s were received from 
31, or about SO perce nt. Since the tabula- 
tion was made, another reply has brought 
the score to an 82 percent return. 


a 
Fi: rEEN of the 31 women 


retur! g the 
questionnaire are married women, 13 ar 
single, and three are widowed or divorced 


Of the 15 married women, four have gair 

ful work. One is a consulting nutritionist: 
the other three are grade tea hers. Seve 
of the married women have a 
degree, one has a master’s cle ree. and 
seven have no degree 


Ten of the 13 single women are still u 


dergraduate college students, two are « 
lege teachers, and one is an elementat 
school teacher. Both college teachers have 
master’sdegreesandtheelementary teacl 
has a bachelor’s degre« 

All three widows have gainful work 
One is a high school teacher, one a recep 
tionist at a doctor's offic the othe 


a stenographer. Of the three, onl: 
teacher has graduated from college 

The majority reported having receiv 
their AAUW scholarships or loans in the 
freshman or sophomore year. All thirt 
one returning the quest nnaire expresse 
appreciation of the help 
scholarship made * going “easier for mat 


Some stated the \ would not 
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college without this assistance. Several Another question asked was “Would 
spoke of reheving their parents of some Vou say the American Association of Uni 
of the financial load. versity Women should concentrate its 
To others, the scholarship meant going money on (1) helping gifted women com 
to a college of their choice rather than one — plete work on a Ph.D. or do post doctoral 
na local area. Several spoke of the moral work, or (2) help undergraduate students 

lift, of what it meant to have a group of | with promise?” 
university women interested in them. Twenty-seven of the 31 checked “help 
undergraduate students with promise.” 


r Ss 
Din FOLLOWING two questions were in- Only one, the woman who attended the 


cluded in the questionnaire : {¢ the time Vassar Summer Institute, checked help- 

jou received the AAU W scholars } hd you ing gifted women.’ Two checked both and 

i now ¢ f othe scl larsl ps ara l whe to un- one ¢ he ( ked rie the P. 

ergraduates? and Had you applied for any | When asked to give the reason for her 
f them? answer, pra¢ tically evervone made state 
Twenty-two of the 31 replying said ments like these: “Ph.D. candidates can 


t he \ kne W of othe rs holarsh ps ava lable : get grants or fellowships to he as 7 More 


but only 11 said they had applied. Anum- undergraduates have difficult financial 
ber of these girls had written to colleges problems”; “A person who can qualify 
of their choice asking about part-time for a Ph.D. can easily earn enough to 
work, as well as other scholarships avail- further her own education”; “She can 


tril 


; . 7 : 
able. Some other s« holarships me ntioned make a research contribution when on a 





as applied for were the Hazard Scholarship job.”” These statements clearly show that 

at Mississippi State ¢ ollege for Wome n. we need to prese nt the true fa LS, which 

National Merit Scholarships, the Susie \ re the reverse of these opinions. 

Powell Scholarship, and Delta Kappa The fact that most of the recipients ol 

Gamma scholarships the sc scholarsh Ps belt ( AAl W's creat- 
The women were asked to list all kinds est service would be to help unce rerad- 

of scholarsh ps they had in colle ge. Ten uates is no doubt because this was. the 


| sted AA W only, seven A \l \\ and stuge ul whi h these wWormen received he lp, 
other nonwork scholarships, SIX AAI \W nineteen of the $1 have as vet no colle c 


} =~ 


nda work scholarsh p, and eight AAT \W. degree, and iew are at work In jobs it 


work, and nonwork scholarships which a college degree is required. 


CLASS AT THE SEASHORE 
Critic's First Choice, 1957 AAUW Writ P t 


**Now this.” he SuVs, poking stiletto-wise with his thin stick, 
‘Ten million vears, pe rh ips: well, at least five 

‘I hen ball t-like , precise, We form a semi-circk by the ro k. 

Adjust our eves from the huge, brimming sea 

To the faint markings on the stone, so cle lic ate, SO lin l ». and so aei d 
Ten million vears, or is it five? 

Well, give or take a million here or there. 

Brown ankles out of rolled blue jeans show lovely symmetry of bone. 
The barefoot girl with slender feet looks at her watch, 

Lifts one long toe and smiles to see the little dent it made. 


I hold a sand grain in my hand, bemused by its immensity. 


Marion M. Stren, Arcata, California 





BY EARL J. MCGRATH 


NEEDED: 


A Balanced 
Educational Policy 


PART I tutions as better than any we, or other 
nations, have ever known. Between these 


ie AN en — have Ps rls been two extremes the realities lie. 


oe 7 fe ene Some of our educational institutions 
hich they 1 sidered superior to today are better than any of their prede- 
! . ae rising, therefore cessors and better than those in any other 
we er 199% eee eee land. But, unfortunately, the percentage 

ked to | t in at least one field re 


of schools with adequate educational pro- 
crams and - essential facilities to cart 


them out is very small and, in 


¥ such schools are located in itvpical 
sp) SsC|« ) a }) ea In Mn wealthy school districts And almost all 
\ WI it have been colleges and universities ar operating 
he « “a . = pas tee below their potent il contribu [1 
I} | oe ae oe ee inany communities, schools e unde 
Q I . staffed. phvsically u dequate ili nned 
cus 7 ) 1 ¢ ( tal az ‘ hy teachers with preparation below ac- 
qu es. Bi U Paste tor a on about cepted professional standards. Many col 
ae 2 See : ss B Box = ea, leges and universitic s are likewise under- 
‘a 7 A va — ss ” manned: short of buildings, laboratories, 
Debate concer A eer re u ae, 9 and library facilities, and operating oO! 
be sure, be scated DY Unint rec deficit spending. 
or prejudiced reachol ss s, in the peas Dh explosion of the Space Age has 
a f : oe cia — — shor ked thoughtful cit zens into an aw ure 
Ree era E ness of this situation and the realizat 
who |] ( scribed our educat | insti- that education is our most importa 
iO | ( = Ss " asset, the element in our soci ty without 
which we cannot continue to prosper, nor 
Dr. MceGrat ho is |} ' Officer of t) even to endure as a first-class nation. 
tute of H / f : as ( ted Ever since this nation became a high! 
States ( af ‘Riles f 19 developed society with rapid mobility and 


| 


all-embracing Sort ial, economic, and cul- 
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{ mis, educ ation should have the rv, busine SS, labor, agri ultural, 
been a matter of national conce rn. But the maritime, and aviation affa rs of the 
tradition of state and local control has re- nation as there has been for education, 
sulted in a lack of any real national educa- our national posture would be weak in- 
tional plann America has come of age deed. 








in most other aspects f its national life, Logic does not require that he who 
but in education it still exhibits the stum- believes in state and local control of 
ylin a halt ng, and insecure gait of child- education must also believe that the Fed- 
hood eral Government should have no respon- 
The nastering f our material and sib lity for examining the condition of 
human resources in the effort to advance education in the United States, for press- 
the cause of human freedom against the ing educational authorities to correct in 
th uughtfulls conceived an ell-organized adequacies, an 1, if need be, as is now 
efforts of totalitarianism taust be a na- clearly the case, for providing the financial 
tional enterprise. And since education is assistance needed to bring the total educa- 
one of the most effective instruments in — tional enterprise up to the working effi- 
this effort, the lack of a comprehensive ciency required in the national interest 
Federal policy and program for education As a matter of fact, all the heated dis 
veakens our nternat onal posit Cril and cussion about whethe r the Federal G »\ 
impairs our domestic well-being. The Fed- ernment should take responsibility for 
eral Government has the responsibility of | education is merely rhetoric. The gover 
considering the whole of our educational ment has played a part in education from 
effort in relation to the large purposes of — the earliest days of the republic. The small 
American soci ty, domestic and _ inter- initial grants have ncreased enormousls 
national. through the years, to the point where th 
total now runs into billions of dollars 
+ 24> mY ; i ; 'y , ] 
1 Sickly Condition scattered — eee cere ugh : - ee 
: er\ branch of the Federal structure. The 
Wh S t he educa ) | enterprise I i natlo il welfi re \ demands even 
sickly condition whe st other features greater expe tures. N SPEER SUVOETH 
f our economic and so life have bec ent or outside knows v mucl 
such relative good health? M: fac Before added subve s are provided 
tors are at work his complex situati for education, the present meaningless 
One, however, not so obvious as others, is patchwork of Feck d ought to be re 
the general view that the doctrine of state placed b design developed upon a 
and local control of education implies no clearly conceived philosop! \ compre 
stud g, pl or financing at the hensive Federal pol education 1s 
natior il le ( broad prin ple that imperativel eeded 
education 1s a state d local matter Millions of dollars | e beer appro 
sound enough in its proper context, has pr ited for hearings, some 1 the mos 
actually become an obstruction to the recent session of the Congress, on one or 
necessarv consideration of ar adequate anothe r educational program which the 
program for American education government has been asked to support. 
Indeed the thoughtless mouthing of this Thousands of pages of Congressional pub 
idea and its deliberate use as a bogyv in lications record these discussions. Even 
public discussions of the responsibility of | the casual reader will observe, however, 
the government for education largely ex- that in the main these discussions have 
plain the pre sent haltu g efforts to com not dealt with fundamental matters 
to grips with educational proble ms on with policy but rather with the relative 


a national scale. If there had been the merits of special projects under con- 


same lack of governmental concern for — sideration. 
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larger implications of their position 


terms of the general welfare of 
‘J hey 


cussion 


would be forced to raise the dis 


; 


above the vpe ol debate « 

detailed figures which has been the refuge 
of those who will choose any aiternative 
to that of increasing Federal expenditures 


for education. 


The development of a national pe 
would also provide the basis { re 
appra sal f the present larg y er 
I ental expr iditures f edue ‘ s 
s for evaluatio f the n new pro 
posals annually urged upon the Adminis 
tration and ¢ IVTess The present teres 


por duct Lin Cs) ‘ ’ Cs O11 Ss 

Cal S 1 simu ric s 
be Clarihed 
| Shh the Il rhe respo sibil eS } 
( duats s £ S 
ind p fess org ‘ as . 
CN or to SSu é t | ite cs 
SUP pr. or edu I espe 
higher evels : ) tro he 
significant feature of Ame edu 
If these things ld be : 
recent scietr ( ( ‘ s Rus 
‘ ( Lh SSISL¢ ‘ 
] ent of At ( 
Not an Unmixed Blessing 

Phe terest gene ed b iting 
‘ moons has | eve 1 
unmixed blessing. The v« ire 
istruments wl S 
preoccupi ‘ 
} Ss ne 
of our pe ey “p 

w to be « ‘ ‘ 
effec eness . 

Be Is ‘ 1s et 
Wis based OL SC le 
I wledge, 1 | ’ 
live measure ! ‘ 
phasize s s ‘ 
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our educational efforts. It has been serving the free societv we cherish. The 
proposed, for example, that all students be poli es ot all educational agencies 
required to study more science and math public and private; local, state, or na- 
matics, that standards be set high in these tional must rest on the prin iple that 
subjects, and that all who cannot reach all the infinite range of abilities and in 
them be placed in vocational programs, r terests of all our peopl must be cultivated 
sent to work: that larger salaries be p | » tl fullest extent Chis is) the plan 
{ science teachers: that a spe ial branch which. in prim ple at least, has guided the 
f the government be established | ie develop! ent of our ed tional svstet 
vith science education ind host of from the begini £ 
other procedures and policies conceived Except in time of great na il danger 
a moment of quick and unreflective re- whi custon policies and = practices 
action to a event ! mothe ( l ermpo ( » De SLISTM cad t 
hich hurt our nat il prick col ‘ gy Purposes ! 
Most of these proposals to aggrandize — me policy’ which impos 
science educa t the expense the ellectu { cu 1 
forms t instructio ir t best fruitless rog ‘ ig » his 
nad t worst cultu all imaging I} Das erests l ( ot nis che 
ire futile, because recent observers ol l strable abilities, S ine SISLCI \ 
education in Russia, such as the United our democratic philosop!] hh tha 
States Commission on Education, have ti el 
ported that the Russians intend to surpass Such a pol vill basis f 
us in all branches of cultural endeavor. personal disgruntleme s 
stab It w ‘ fore 
; 1: 
Infinite Range of Abilities vithout which — wogre 
‘ itl ct > Csul » | l i 
Phe Russians are doubtless working o1 the col ve achievements of our peopl 
many othe r discove mes and mventions And n the lo gy run it will, perhaps 1 
Oo wav re lated Lo space science Ir v } reept 1] . chi ore thre | Led states 
»>match them item bv item, as their vari- Irom a tree » a controlled sco¢ 
OUSs developments are reve il d, would rit » the LV yn or sox | wr ariel yx Lik | 
place us behind them at every tur And system we are W spending much of our 
sucha policy would introduce fitful changes personal and nation we th » comb 
if policy and practice which would eventu- Few Americans would consciously embrace 
Ils lead to chaos, or the dom nation of pol cies wh ( h nvoive vovernnhie aon 
education in this country by the shifting nance, or even policies among privat 
events and policies of a totalitarian regime. educational agencies of the kind impli 
There Is only one permanently sound Yet the same results could occur through 
plan for maintaining intellectual superior- forces operating indirectly to the same 
ity in the world and simultaneously pre- — ends. 
To be ¢ 
0 
“> 
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A Word on 


Program Development 


 * 1] ae -_ , ] 
pP ASE tell me what Program Develop- 

mentis ill abou 5 the vis tor requested. 

I} S Was on of the easier quest ons 


pt ent Office, for 
of the Asso- 
gram Development 


} 
r, ( hairmat 
tion Committee on Pro 


nd R “ch. } rt 14 . 
and nhesearch, had answered in her 


i¢ mie rk tter to AAT \\ brane h presick nts: 


\ssociation functi 


™ p- 


CNC! (ss t rograms a l 
) cts te t ‘ mn ‘ 
We mean t ol te Travel 
Program, strear t more effecti 
s e and id to its s x Wie want to 
; e AAUW publications 


AAUW., 


Travel Program Study 


plete. (Some eighty AAUW mm 


wrolk th ch ib it the | vel 
Pr gram exp Ces ds the p k and 
ellow quest es e for partici- 


pants ind thie her for “‘observers’”’ 
} 
filled the Pro Development Othice 
} } : 
with valuable da ind lively comments. 


‘| he « xplorat I workshop Ler hnique s 


{ 
has just begun. (State SEI Chairmen and 
State Preside s e starting this project 
on its V At this moment, we are in the 
middle of our study of program publica- 
tions, and what a bonanza that mining 


operation has yielded! Let 


us 


pass on a 
word or two by way of progress report. 


All branch presidents were invited to 


participate in this survey of readership 


opinion. They were invited to tell us (or 


to ask their chairman to tell us) what thes 
thought of selected Association publica- 


: 
tions 


We are conce rned with finding out 


how well each of these items is hitting its 


mark. 


“When vou read Painting for the 
first time, did you think it would suit 
the level of interest of your group?” 
asked. “In what specific ways did Guidi) 
Pytai 
“Which part of the mental health kit did 
vou find most helpful?” (And 
some one publication in each of our study- 
action subjects. 


As 


been heard from and we 


we go to press, 209 bran hes 


truthfully 
say that every return has added some ele- 
ment of validity to the comm ttee’s knowl 
of the Association at 


ie return has 


may 


edge work, w he ther 
t} stated with enthusiasm 


* An excellent pamphl t!’’ or noted tersels 
“Ne ver he ard of il = 


{ Rich By-product 
When 


will turn over to the 


returns begin 


AAUW committ 


we 


ples aid the duc ation Chairman?”’ 


so on for 


} 
have 


; ,7 
t rickle off, we 


in each field the repli s about its particu- 


And the st con 
mittees in turn will want to consider tl 
that branch 


lar selected publicat ol 


wisdom ofthicers have Dr 


\ ided. 


Beside the product of our readers] p 
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t. Along witl sible’ becauss 
hold committ 
tv-wide undertaking.”” Another 
“Our branch is highly impervious 
plied study. They don’t mind listening 


but verv few are willing to volunt 


study. . . . This may 


last vear’s Chairman 


GRECIAN SATLOR’S WIFE: 


{40 W Writ 





Letter 


“fogeame is the order of the day in the 


A parts of \frica in which Iam traveling 





Some of the changes are spectacular. At 
the Constitutional ¢ entio Lond 
Nigerian leaders ar ing the last 
dependence can be achieved 1960. The 
African Prime Minister of the French 
last details of independence for his cou 
tr which n well be achieve lates 
French Equatorial Aft has voted r 
sounding! support of a close Fra ) 
sive douiintinty: tn the Melsion Cone 
change Ss more gt lual } it the elect 
of Afri te ( cilors curate 
Decembe 1957 for the three n tjor cities 

Leopold | ethville. and Jadot 
ville s be g exte led to four more 

() ce p ] om beg ~ ; evel 


m \frican | ers in each of these 
countries. Some of them are relativel 
inexperien ¢ technicalities of ad- 
ministra but the re bene the 

energies to mastering them. Almost with- 


out exception, these men have 


presse ad 


' ~ ; . 
me as be ng keenly aware ol he needs and 
desires of the r col nities and, perhaps 





BY GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 


rom NIGERIA 


still more important, of the economic and 


social problems with which the must 


grapple if education, health, and the gen- 


to be 


eral standard of living are mproved 


No less impressive than the re sponsible 


spirit in those to whom power is being 
transferred are the good relatior s betwee 
the representatives of the metropolitan 
powers and the Afr can lead rs With 
dependence well assured for much of 


Equatorial and West Africa and political 


advance under way in the Belgian ¢ 


frican nationalists have changed f: 
opposit m to co-operat Af s 

ell aware of what the Europ: p s 
have contributed to their countries. 1 
Nigerian Prime Minister, in a broadcast 
from London, spoke particularly of “edu 


administration, and commerce 


: 1] ; ] , try} : 
In fact, in all educa mal inst l s 


icvel, In evel 


above the primary 


ment department, in mining, and bus 
ness, Europeans and Africans 

mingled Afr caus ncreasil oly “ussul 
responsible posts these eas, but ne 
always with Kuropeans as advisers 


aides. In the Cameroons and N 
most African Cabinet ministers have Fret 
or British civil servants w 

them. The advantages are ob is. Few 


Africans 


have wick admiuniustrative 


technical experience and until the) have 
it, their Europea 


of the 


time to 


Visers can be 


acquire 
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} ly 
airy 


that their advice is sought 
rather than resented. 

Even with the continued help of com- 
petent Europeans, Africans 
lifficult task keeping their states both 
ae 


democratic and efficiently organized. Tri 


how 


will have a 


balism is still strong in all these areas ane 


is closely reflected in political alignments 
in French Equatorial Africa, the 


oons, and Nige ria 


Camer- 
the Congo has no na- 
tional political groups as vet 

In some ways, polities hay 
tribal divisions, because poll 
to play on traditional rivalries, parti 


ularly in Ni eTria, 


g for the r own purposes. 


Moreover all three territories are sharp! 
divided between the more educated, com 
ically 
tradition-minded, Moslem, or pa 
Nigeria and the 
Cameroons, contains preponderant nun 


t Prime Ministers of both 


countries come from the north and vet are 


: ; , ’ 
mereial, and polit advanced south 
and the 


‘ 


gan north, which, in 


bers. The presen 
progressive enough to enlist the support of 


the south. This 


t¢ 


in itself is encouraging. So 


1 
0 Is the greater concentration on Issues of 


national, as opposed to sec tional or tribal, 
nterest which seems to be appearing as 


ince pend nce comes closer. 


Growth in Self-Government 


It is in the eitie s, of course, and particu 
larly the capital cities, that one is mos 
struck by polit cal advances. In Nigeria, 


nowever, the British have been steadily 
building up local self-government. sinc 


World War II as an underpinnin 
regional and national political structures. 
In the Nige ran Ke cle ration, only the 


ern and 


g to the 
west- 


eastern regions so far have 


north, 
Nigeria’s 


be en Te- 


achieved full self-government. The 
which million of 
has 
luctant to adopt political self-government, 
since this area has traditionally been ruled 
by the Fulani emirs, who conquered the 
numerically predominant 


has ( ighte en 


thirty-four million people, 


Hausa people 
a century and a half ago. 
It was in northern Nigeria that Lord 


Lugard developed his classic principle of 


Q” 
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“indirect rule”’ and until recently the 
British have made little effort to disturb 


the existing structure of native rule. But 
with independence pending, they have in- 
stituted elected councils at every level of 
the native Moreover 
the north agreed to accept re 

gional self 1959 and will 


with the other 


authority system. 


has now 
government in 


be on a level, therefore, 


regions whe nh independ nce 


comes, 


It seems likely, also, that the dominant 
Northern Peoples 


Sardauna of Sokot I] lat 


l SOROLO, Will SOOnCr OF late! 


unc r the 


FTCSS, 


nove out ts exclusive northern orient 


kiwe = Nat I ( o1 vent n I N re 
ind the Camer s (NCN( which ee 
ters in the east, are attempting to w 


support in the north. At the federal level 


ill thre parties are repre sented in the 


uished statesma 

The French te s ve far less 
self government at the Loe | | el. Eve 
in the French Cameroons, a trust terr 
tory ill the local administrators are 
French, though they « monly have Afr 
Canh assis ts The si itest change inde 
pe dence will bring the Cameroons will 
be the transfe f local in strat to 
Aft can ce trol 
Social Change Still Lags 
Despite these rapid political advances, 
little seems changed the way of life 


of the people. Kighty pe recent of them 


nostly of the 


still live by agri 


subsistence type. In the country areas, 
women still do the hard work in the fields. 


Mother Hub 


town, the women of 


Though most women wear 
i 


aresses 10 


bard-type 
the pagan villages in northern Nigeria hos 
or pick their crops with nothing on but 


bunches of leaves front and behind 


Cooking is done on open wood fires In 
the olde r townships as well as inh the coun 
try. Though some of the 


houses In new 
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townships have electric light and flush 
toilets, sanitation is primitive in most 
places. Schoolchildren are almost always 
in blue 


neatly dressed, the girls usually 


or green tunics, but ragged shirts are all 
Though 
governments prefer corrugated iron or tin 


roofs, the African himself (and I 
prefers thatch on his mud hut and clusters 


too common among their elders. 
agree ) 


close together with those of his group. 


Market Women Everywhere 


Women have 


always played an Wmpor- 


tant role in the exchange of goods and 
every country market ts filled with their 


pre nduce 


Brillant white manioc in woven 
sticks of bananas (the larger 


baske ts, or 
| 


ones for eatin and the 


ones for 


I smaller 
making beer), or pounded guinea corn, or 


‘ 


whatever the staple product of the local 
fields. In Lagos, Nigeria, the market 
in their bright blue head searves 


womel 
} 
and aresses, 


ure eve ry where. They buy on 


credit, set out their goods in tiny stalls, 


or even on the ground, and sell them at 
night by flickering candlelight as well as 
all dav long. Sometimes the Vv are carry- 


g < hildren on their backs, while two- and 
three-vear-olds scamper near by. 

One of my most fascinating experiences 
was speaking to a group of more than five 


hundred marke 


be n 


women (my few remarks 
ter length 
who had been brought to- 
ore the r by one of the 
African leaders to 
health facilities they 


Juvenile delinquency is high in Lagos, 


translated at much grea 
most responsible of 


women hear about 


mav use. 
partly because both parents are apt to be 
away at work. The social welfare depart- 
ment is making valiant efforts to handle 
the problem. One of their most effective 
techniques is to present a neighborhood 
play written and acted by the social work- 
ers themselves on one of the narrow, grimy 
streets of the city. 

The play I saw told a simple story about 
a girl who rejected her poor lover for a 
wealthy older man and was then deserted 
while bearing a child. After it 


was over, 


the audience was invited to comment and 
both men and women got up in front of 
the crowd and pointed out the moral. 
Lagos is particularly fortunate in hay 
ing a group of educated and responsibl 
African women who aré playing a role in 
public life and voluntary organizations 
which I have not seen paralleled elsewher 
on the For the part, 
women stay close to their homes when 
thev come toa city like Leopold, ille in the 
Belgian Congo, or srazzaville in French 
Equatorial Africa. In Lagos, I found Afri 


can women 


continent. most 


admittedly usually the same 
like the 
Women’s Club, which is planning a nurs- 


the YWCA, 


boarding facilities for young girls working 


ones) at groups International 


ery school; which provides 
in town; the Corona Club, which runs a 
creche and primary school, and the Ladies’ 
Dining Club, which has fifty African and 
fifty European members and concentrates 
on st cial exchange S. 

This is an outstanding mark of the n 
of Nigeria, for no society can rise 
higher than the level of its 
of the most promising 


this largest of all Africar 


turits 
women, an 
is one features of 


countries 


Word From Little Rock 


Even in rural districts, there is a s 
prising amount of interest in the United 
States. 


always provides smiles and interest 


To say I come from 
happily, everyone, not surprisingl) 
Little Rock and Walker. | 
was standing by the Congo River watch 
ing the Wagenia fishe 
ids to reach their huge nets when an Aft 


about Jimmy 


rmen shoot the rap 
can first asked me the reason for the Litt 
Rock school situation and 
discrimination there was in the I 
States. 

Both questions have been raised ovet 
African Cabu 
ters, burgomaste rs, the headman of a1 
tive village, and the Fre 
ish living in Africa. All the newspapers 
carry the Little Rock story day by da 
I try to explain 


and over again by 
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but for one who may understand 


progress, 


there are thousands who interpret the 
entire United States by these events. 

Yet there a feeling that the 
United States wants to help Africans and 
that Africa needs that he Ip. It 
larly capital investment and te hnical aid 


for which they are looking. I have talked 
with almost every Cabinet Minister in the 


IS ba sically 


Is part icu- 


French Cameroons and each has said how 
much the looks 


e deve lopment aid 


forward to 


governinent 
. | 1 nry t 
expert advice and privat 


from the 


United States after independence. 
France and Great Britain have poured a 
reat deal of money o these 


for the 


countries 


development of communications 


and the building of bridges, schools, dis 
vensaries, and hospitals, but a great deal 
I 

more needs to be done. 


Brass Sculpture 
Theodore Knerr 
1957 
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To do it requires money and this en- 
\lready 


our fluctuating commodity prices have 


tails larger sources of revenue. 


hit hard some of the primary products on 
which these countries depend for their 
foreign exchange. What they must do is 
to diversify their economies and this neces- 
sarily means outside aid. Anyone who is 
watching, as I am, the great efforts being 
made by the Africans, together with their 


‘ 


colonial powers, to make these countries 


viable democratic units must hope that 
(Americans also will contribute in the wavs 
open to them, esper ially through fellow 
ships, through help for voluntary organi- 
like the North Nigerian Society 
for the Blind in Kaduna, which provides 
tech- 


zations 


training, and through 


vocational 


ni¢al assistance 








AN 
APPROACH 
TO DESIGN 


BY ROWENA REED KOSTELLOW 


peERHAPS some people are not quite combine form, line, and plane with knowl- 
| clear about the term 7?) ist u design, edge of the materials and me thods ol pro- 
but we may define { loose as the cle sigh duction. And a good cl Llr can be 
and construction of mass-produced useful emotional statetvent 
obiects furl ture, ceramics, household It S us necessal for t he student ol 
apphances, silverware, tools, automobiles, visual art, whether scu pture or desig 
toys, and many other products. There are have a thorough training in the elements 
also certain areas where sculpture, archi- | of visual expression as for the student of 
tecture, engineering, industrial design, and music to have a thorough training in the 
interior design overlap, but there is a par- fundamentals of musical relationships. He 
ticular relation ship between s ilpture and may add training in the fine arts, or 
dustr “ul desig special red fields such as ustration, ad 
sual expressio such as painting, ce like 
ramics, stage design, or advert sing, for The basic elements of des on are 
example are thie Su lhi¢ The litte rence plane, volume . value , Vexture, 
lies in the degree of con plexity of the or space. All artists will not agree on the 
ganization and in the type of emotion il relative Importance of these elemet ts, 1 
content nvolved For instance, if vou the time and analvsis which should be 
think oft art as he ng t he organization of (le voted to them We f qi at the Pr 
forms in a planned relationship, a beaut Institute that our best results come f1 
ful chair may involve, in its wav, some of curriculum which investigates each el 
the same relationsh ps ol form as a piece Inent separate lv, in abstract fe 
of sculpture, but the design of the chair — then in various combinations 
will be conditioned by its materials and . : 
function, by the fact that, in our econom) It Starts With Line 
it must be mass-produced, and, finally, by \ first-vear student of istrial desig 
its cost. All these impose certain limita- given problems dealing with the lin ts 
tions, but are not necessarily detrimental general character, possibilities, and limita 
to good design The chair remains a chal- tions and many different comb i nS 


lenge worthy of an artist, one who can of curves and straight lines. He then exe 





cutes several studies based on line 


natural forms. He 


s encouraged 


for an emotional expression of 


tionships involved and_ the 
? 


sometimes quite 


i 
lle Is viven ( 


three-dimensior 


shin ; 


astol 
orrespond 
al design w 
These 


abstract, but emot 


is a mediun experin 
pa very 
re 
the other 
and 
Desion cot 


plane, Volume, olor, 


studied separate! iT 


supplemented by courses in the 


ty 


materials, methods of produce 


merchand sing research and spe- 
( ialize d subj Cts 


One 


toa 


of the s¢ ulptural proble ms assigned 
“The 


of course fe 


’ 1 
‘ i + 
second-Vvear studen s called 


ty.” Convexity 


Study of Conve 


s one type of volume, but a rather difficult 


nd subtle one It might be ce st ribed as 


expanding form, or form pushing into 


space, as opposed Lo space (or ‘cwative 


volume) wearing away form (concavity 


960 


s concept can be found 


Examplk s of th 
VEN ¢ harac 


nature 


tor ¢ xample, Ina con 


animal forms, or of rocks, 


nay be 


experiences Wi 


] 


slumes. He knows that 


oy . oe 
all forms imply an aXis, or ~ gesture, 


and 
tha ans volume is bounded by 


l Of course. 


planes ana 


othe r re- 


’ 
there are man 


lat onships nvolved as well 


Phe studen 


tentatively i 


t begins by experimenting, 
iclay with forms whichdrama- 


Hlis first 


attempts are sometimes awkward, but he 


tize the character of convexity 


gradually begins to understand the qual 
lies peculiar to convex form and learns 
to make it a means of pe rsonal « xpression 
(As soon as his experiments have produced 
an idea wh ch seems capable of deve lop- 
ment, he is given a large block of stone, 


plastic, or common salt (the kind used by 





and the 


If he succeeds in keeping the combination 


farmers tools with which to work. 
of emotional intensity which characterized 
his first “sketches” a control of the 
new design relationships he is discovering, 
he 
sculpture, 


and 


will not only 
but he 


which 


produce a gt 


od piece c of 


will have had a valid 


experience ean be translated 


othe 


into 


many r forms 


Vore Than Talent Needed 


than talent, 
It 


in- 


Good design involves more 
although, of course, that is necessary. 


of 


extends 


involves a discipline and 
and creativity 


wide field. 


gna product, but he 


al body 
formation which 


\ designer 


over a 
isked 


calle d upon to sl 


is not only 
to desi is often 
iggest a new product. This 
calls for a true integration of all of his 
knowledge and experience plus an aware- 
ness of public taste and of what ts happen- 
ng in other fields not only of technol- 
ogy, but of painting, sculpture, and archi- 


tecture. 


It is true that not all designer 
ble of such an integration. There 


our time, as In all other pe 


good and bad design, just 


good and bad literature, art, 


riod 
I i 


s 


of history, 


ana 


ture. But the quality of industria 


that is being offered to 
stantly improving 
fie ld for 


od choi c 


variety in any 
have a pre 


Ina 


signer has a responsibility 


SCTISC, 


we are say 


and to his age. li 


il g 
true. But 
of the publi 


Does the consumer rea Zt 


this has been 
sponsibility 


he make sa pure hase he has, 


te fol 


cast a v« 


scnrnise, 


and that 


diocre design 
it or not. his vote ts 


Before the 


this choice 


davs 
Was import 
and individual designer 
industrial age, the 


‘a 
1} 


product, whether a line « 


launching 


the publ ( 
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\ 
; 


oq, 1 


automobile, Is a 


risk. 
involves 
Then 


’ ' 
ng, advertising, and 


financial 


serious 


Tooling for a new design alone 


thousands of dollars. 


hundreds of 


there are merchandis 


all the other costs of our economic system. 


No wonder manufacturers spend a great 


deal of mone Vv on researe h in trving to de- 


termine what the publi¢ will buy. 


But the final answetl lies n wha he 


public does buy. Ifa piece of furniture sells 
well, the manufacturer is clined to fol 
low the general trend that the public has 
ndicated. If the manufacturer produces a 
well-designed object and only a few peopl 


loss. The next 
persuade him to 


buy it, he may take a great 


time 


someone tmes to 


pr duce something that seems a litth 


out 
of the ordinary, he will concinde that the 
public is not ready for it 

On the other hand, the taste of the pub- 


lic may be underestimated. 


SCULPTURED 
FORMS 


oo 
o 


AN ASSOCIATION OF 
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son for certain lags in the production of 
objects that people would seem to be de- 
manding. Either way, the purchase of 
manufactured products is a serious respon- 
sibility, not only to the purchaser, but to 
the designer and our whole economy. 

The housewife may think that it is hard 
a broiler that will work 


eth iently and economle ally ata price she 


enough to select 


is prepared to pay. But suppose there are 
two broilers, equally efficient and not too 
far apart in price range. By her choice, 
she is making a statement about cde sign. A 
design 1s alwavs good because it is 


‘*modern.”” At the risk of 


oversimplification, we might define a good 


not 


‘ Np hnsive or 


design as a direct and logical expression of 
its function, well made in good materials, 
and with a beautiful relationship of forms 

A civilization ts ultimately evaluated by 
both formal and 
The Greeks were remembered not only for 


many things, informal 


heir sculpture but for their beautiful use 


ful obi cts 


; 


In our time, a designer-artis 
can function only as well as the public will 


illow him. Since he has no direct contact 


with his clientele, he can interpret their 
desires only by their actions 
Mrs. K { tant Chair é 


Pratt 














Guides to Social Action 


a report on a conference on aging 


BY OREEN M. RUEDI 


yUCH topics as housing, welfare, finances, 
> health, and the leisure-time activities 
of older persons have been discussed at 
Annual Conferences on Aging at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for a number of vears. 
recent, the eleventh, under the 
Pro- 
, took place In 


as its theme “Social 


The most 
sponsorship of the Inter-Universits 
gram in Social Gerontology 
June 1957, and had 
Gerontology and Its Applications 

Compilation of the knowledge garnered 
inh the | 


first decade of the confe rences, to- 
gether with new research materials, 


illacie 
it possible for the meeting to offer a 3Vs- 
pre sentation of concepts basi to 


tematic 


social gerontology and _ to apply these 


principles to all kinds of community ac- 
tion. 

The past seve ral decades have witnessed 
growing concern with the problems of ag- 
ing. The increasing number of people who 
a result of ad- 


live to a ripe old age as 


vances In medical science; the changes in 


the economy and the 


growth of urbaniza- 
tion, both of which have reduced the use- 
fulness of the older worker; traditional 
housing arrangements that is, the fact 


that sharing the home of a son or a daugh- 


A faculty member at Southwest Missouri State 
( ollege, Dr. Rued if AAUW's So 
( al and Econon ( Issues ( ”” thee. 


s a member 


feasible all these have 


focus attention on the 


ter is no longer 
served to 
aging and to stimulate 


sided aspects of 


action In many communities. Most of the 


community programs were begun out of 
the need to find an immediate solution to 


the probl m within the community, and 
in the majority of cases, action preceded 
researe h 

Since the late 1930s, biological ar 


chologi al 


strides. Social science research, beginning 
n the middle “40s, has bridged the gap 
init! I iche t the s O-0 I Cc al ] 
related: aspects of aging 

Clark Pibbitts, ot the I) ted States 


Department of 
Welfare 


In the opening adaress of the conterence 


Health, Education, and 
March 1958 Journa stated 


that a science of social gerontology is rap- 
idly emeryving Its fie ad is 
the de op! t of a set ples and 
i svstemat gy t vledg 
wl I] uit ‘ g of 
process of aging t il. t 
pact of the wreasing I if aged 
societ ind the effect ‘ - 
structure of society of older persons wit 
its members! ip 
~ “al inl } ' ; . 
Pocia gveronvlology seeks to apply the 


above-mentioned principles as guides to 


social action and, said Dr. Tibbitts, “It is 


OY 
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fitting that the Division of Social Geron- 
the of Michigan 
should provide the setting for taking the 


tology of University 
next step forward 

The plan of the conference consisted 
of gene ral sessions followed by discussion 
groups led by the general session speakers. 
\t the end of the conference, a study semi- 
har pres nted the concepts developed in 
the papers given. These concepts, perti- 
nent to many fields of action, show how 
rapidly we have progressed from a consid- 
eration of aging as a problem to the ac- 
ce plan e of aging as a ¢ hallenge. Any one 
of the concepts would serve as a subject 
for a whole year’s work by an AAUW 
study group! 

The first of these concepts is that in- 
dividual d ii rences continue to he 


n the middle 


mportant 
and the later years. Hence 


as if 


they were all alike in physical capacity, 


older people cannot be considered 


psychological functioning, health, job effi- 
ciency, and the like. 


Vot a Disease 


Citing research findings to support these 
Dr. Tibbitts stated that 
n all areas show that individuals do not 


Views, studies 


exhibit homogeneous characteristics at 
particular ages. Passing from later matur- 


to old age does not occur automatically 


when one has reached the end of the 
sixty-fourth year. It is becoming apparent 
that aging Is a process extending from 


voung adulthood onward, differing with 
according to his 
cultural background. An illustration of the 


tendency 


each individual soclio- 
to view chronological age as a 
criterion for continued employment is the 
relatively rigid policy of industry to force 
ompulsory retirement at age sixty-five. 

{ging is not a disease. There are, how- 
ever, physiological deficits which accom- 
pany growing older and which must be 
considered in the development of services 
and programs, 

There is no doubt that aging is charac- 
terized by certain energy 
reserve, in speed of response, and in sen- 


declines, in 


100 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
Sor perception: Dr. Seymour L. Wolf- 
bein, Chief, Division of Manpower and 
Employment Statistics, U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, suggested that changes 
in the work life of the individual will serve 
to make some of the physiological changes 
less tension-producing for the older in- 
dividual. As society places more value on 
leisure, will become 


losses 


the biologic 
in deciding the in- 


dividual is too old to work. 


less frequently used 


Social and psycholog eal gro eth may oc- 


1 


cur concurrently with b olog ce decline 

Dr. Tibbitts pointed to numerous stud 
ies made in the field of the socio-psycho- 
logical aspects of aging which demonstrate 
that, regardless of the nature of aging in 
the individual organism, very little decline 
workers 
occurs between ages thirty and seventy 


in the productivity of creative 
A tremendous potential in intellectual and 
material wealth for the community de 
pends on recognition of the fact that the 
individual may continue 
tional 


at a high fune 
death. Much 


research is needed on the relation of the 


level until more 
biologic and SOCIO-psV« hologic aspects of 
the aging processes as separable. Modern 
man had to discover by 


research what 


primitive societies knew all along. 

Patt rns of pe rsonal ty organizat on and 
Tes PONSE te nd lo be stab l zed by m ddl ade 
They are susceptible to change, but radi- 
cal alteration in personality 


should not be exper ted 


patterns 


From early childhood, the individual is 
molded by the group to conform to the 
role expectations of society. Learning is a 
continuous process, but by middle age 
most persons seem to feel that “‘they have 
reached a plateau in their careers.”” Dr. 
Bernice Neugarten of the University of 
Chicago (see January 1957 JouRNAL) re- 
ported that a survey of seven hundred 
middle-age Kansas City 
revealed 


households in 


striking differences in attitudes among 
different Middle age was 


seen by men and women of middle and up- 


social groups 


per class status as a period of the greatest 
productivity and of serenity of mind while 
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working class families say it is a time of 

decline. 
Working class men speak of middle age as 
a period of * slowing down”: Work gets 
harder and one becomes a “has-been.” 
Women of the working class, while less 
pessimistic, also stressed that it is a period 
of decline and one of worry for the future. 
Changes in attitude may occur after this 
“plateau,” but, in most instances, an un- 
derstanding of old age will be dependent 
on knowing what the individual has been 
at middle age and later maturity. 

Dr. James Fox of the Nationai Institute 
of Mental 


Health, commenting later on 
this point, said **As people grow older, 
like themselves.” 


) ° ) 
needs of older 


thev grow more 
The has c 
as the 


people are thr 
hasve 


same needs of all people. Re- 


sources for satist sing the m, howers ‘ tend to 
' . ry 
he diminished in later life 

Earnings cease, or are drastically re- 


Public 


and assistance programs provide 


duced, with advancing age retire- 


ment 
; 


only a modest income for many; private 


pensions and personal savings 


protect 
comparatively few persons Adequate diet, 
clothing, maintenance of health, 
a telephone, a 


decent 
sufficient carfare, radio, 
and magazine sare it eded by older persons 
if they are to feel secure and remain a 
part of the community. The wants and 
needs of the older persons differ from one 
part of the country to the other, but are 
dependent on the standard of the commu- 
nity in which they live. 

Dr. E. W. Busse, Chairman of the 
Department of Psychiatry and Director of 
the Center for the Study of Aging at Duke 
University, said there 
that social and 
lated to 


loss of 


Is good ey idence 


economic factors are re- 
health in old age. The 
which follows the 
aged individual’s inability to meet his 


mental 


self-esteem 


needs and defend himself against threats 
to his security is frequently the cause of 
depression in elderly persons. 

Indir dual and group be har or are in- 
fluenced by environmental as well as physi- 
cal factors. Older people vary wide ly in 
what the, consider “the good life.”’ Their 


ACTION 


definitions reflect not only individual dif- 
ferences but back- 
ground. 


cultural and social 
said Dr. 


disc overing 


One area of social gerontology 
Tibbitts that of 
the factors in the total environment which 


is clearly 


define the position and influence the be 

havior of older people. The values placed 
by society on the rights of older peopl will 
to a great extent determine the amount 
spent for resear h, for provision of health 
and housing facilities and increased ex 
rement bene 


penditures for adequate reti 

fits. 
Changes in the institution of the family 
from an extended to a conjugal family 
have had a profound effect on older people. 
Attitudes of responsibility of adult chil- 
dren vary among ethnic groups and in- 
Educational background, 


regional differences, and religious beliefs 


come levels. 
are other factors which influence the be- 


havior of individuals and groups. 


500 Pennsylvania Families 


Dr. Joseph H. Britton, Chairman of the 
Committee for the Study of Adulthood at 
Pennsylvania State University 

the results of a 
Pennsylvania families on the attitudes of 
young and old families to each other. Inde- 


pendence and self-sufficiency were show: 


. + 
reportec 
| I 


i 
study of five hundred 


to be most desired by both young and old 
One out of ten families said older parents 
should their children if 
is room, but the majority of older persons 
should live in the 

If living 


in one’s own home was not possible, 


live with ther 


were cony inced they 


own home s, alone if 


necessary 


living in a home for the aged was favored 
as an alternative to living with one’s 


children. 
In general, Dr. Britton said, “live and 
let live’? was the favored policy of bot! 
old and young and to maintain sufficien: 
Britton 


as long as possible. Dr 
Is ce fine d large ly as the 


out that “Success 
maintenance of independence. If one ean 
care for himself, he is then ag 
fully and is behaving 
to do.” 


as he is expected 


| 
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the social er nt « the Unite 

States a § affect Ee x- 

. 1, 1 : : 

tmples of such values are he accent o 

vouth and the importance of work in 


hxing status. 


The re are fores s operating in the 
re 


' ' 
of longevity to reduce the social and eco- 


of old age. Urbanization and 
the trend toward smaller homes and auto- 


nomic value 


matic retirement, based oO! chronol gical 
ge, have been referred to earler. The 
iccent vouth is one of the most mpor- 
tant id erse Vaiues Phe Swilt ) e set b 
our competitive system makes uth an 
sset, even In sedent iry offies j bs 
Ad ertis g verihes th Ss cl ph sis on 
ith. W nkles ¢ ay h ire ul le 
sirable radio tele 5 I a | VIEeS ¢ 
phas e that there s no chance for “the 
woman over forty”’ to find love or a job 
Grandmother and * 


The wisdom of 
W th Dr. Spor k and Dr Gest I] and Grand- 
"is up against the Harvard School of 
Administration and the Agricul- 


. ] * y ' ’ r t im i TY 
tural Extension Service when he atte pts 


Will Pressure Groups Appear? 


} , } ’ 
Cultural values change We are now in a 


period of transition. With 


experience and adequate social 


accumulated 
research 
and action, the status of older peopl can 
change 

Dr. Tibbitts noted the 


which 


many areas in 
questions are pressing for an an- 


swer. He mentioned Ssu¢ h Important ones 


, , ' , 
as: What demands will older 3 ple make 
upon society as they become an ever-greater 
» oe ] , 
Seeds : ] 
groups ap] ear? i ii ouler peo ple tend to 
mi ? ’ ’ 1) 
rote in blocs?’ Are there l¢ ces which older 
: ° . 
people can ¢ mploy to entorce their dema? 
n prese nt-day sociely as did persons } 
’ ° 
earlier societies such as the POSSESSLOI ot 


? ? , : 
knou ledae a land, and lools7 i ll society 
oe r su fhic ent reu ard an the form of Status 

recogn tion for role Sin voluntary SeTUICeS 


citizenship activity, and the like? Will these 
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> goal-se tting in 


It is obvious that in many of these areas 


research is just beginning and much more 


work is needed before we arrive at even 


partial answers. It is certain, concluded 
Dr. Tibbitts, that the 
cial gerontology will follow closely on the 


heels of social 


field of applied SO- 


gerontology, that we 


how 


have enunciated a set of prin iples. 


The Eleventh Annual 


made great strides toward estab- 


foundation for 


Conference on 


| } . .& 
ishin a soul d Scien lin 


progress in the next decade. Although 
agencies on lo« al, state, and I ational leve ls 
both voluntary and publi will use 


concepts cde 


\ eloped by the 


( erence is guides to action, it becomes 
the spec c re sponsibility of education to 
inculcate these principles into the cur- 
riculum of the social sciences The ever- 
growing number of older persons and th 





} ] 
pot il be aie veloped in 
l 

nat directions there Is free lom of 
} 

choice and opportu v to pursue it are 

too ortant to the l ire of our societ 

for education to neglect them any longer 


Conspicuous by Their Absence 


We s( hoolmen are 


most perfect vacuum. Few of our readers 


now writing in 


can stay awake long enough to digest 

what we are sa) gy, and those who do dis- 
Ss 

cover at the end of their self-imposed in- 





sommnila 


that it wasn’t worth it 
We should be writi 
issues as are life and de ath to the prof s- 
mn: “How can educators become again. 
as they once were, the cultural leaders of 
And “What must we 


educators teach to insure 


after all 


about such 


the community?” 
the survival of 
the United States as a nation?” Search for 
these articles; exceptions, you 
will find them conspicuous by their ab- 
sence in the very journals which presuma- 
bly are helping us to fight our way forward 


in this very puzzling world of today. 


Dr. Maxwe tu L. Rarrerry, Jr. 
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Delegate Participation 


A peak of interest at our Kansas City con- 
vention, to take place June 21-26, will be 


a final all-convention discussion meeting 


at which delegat 


es will share their ideas 


and impressions. This meeting will also 


give cle legates an opportunity to devise 
t 


interpreting the convention to 


plans for 
their branches and translating its meaning 
into effective branch and state activit 
Margaret Habein, ¢ 
vention Program Committee Chairman. 


Around the theme of “The American 
College Woman: Indiv f 


les, 


according to Dr 


on- 


conve ntion plat sare progressing rapid V. 
with spec al orient ( to the esponsibil- 
ties of the educate oman to herself, her 


ive in wh ( h she lives. 
will 


in the deve lopm«e nt of 


] 
Wee k. dele ates 


this theme. A rich 


gain how educated we really are and 


experience n exploring 
once a 


t contribute to the 


how our educa 


on mus 
total welfare of the individual, the com- 
nitwv, the nace ~ and the world will be 
provid d 


the con- 


President Hawkes will open 
vention in her usual inspiring fashion, 
introducing each State President to the 


group. On NIondav evening, there will be 
1 


rala celebration for the branches 


al ile 


mans 
| their goal in the 


which will have 


hieve 1 


Educational Center building 


fund cam- 
paign. The final high light, as traditional, 
will be the closing bar quet, at which a 
distinguished educator will be the featured 


Sp cific spe akers for the other sessions 


cannot be announced as vet. but 


to the 


an ear 


eround vives us reason to believe 


that dist ngu shed nationally known fig- 


ures In our various program fields will be 


} 
] 
—" 


gates and visitors wil 


the 


by no means abse nt And as alway s, cle 
| have the priy lege 


of witnessing presentation of the 


AAUW Achievement Award and hearing 
to AAUW from the 


a spe ial message 
recipient. 


The 


members represent all parts of the coun- 


Convention Program Committee 


try. In addition to Dr. Habein, who is 
Dean of the Fairmount College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences .at the Universit of 


Wichita, the 
Charles S. Bluemel, Englewood, Colorado; 
Dean Margaret Disert, Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Roy 
Hanson, Miles ¢ itv, Montana, and 
J. G. Smith, Shepherd State College 
Shephe rdstown, West Virg a 1 hu- 
nice C. Roberts of Indiana Un versity 1s 


serving 


committee consists of Mrs. 


> > fae } 
as Board Repre sentative on the 
| 
1 


committee and Ex 


{ppointment of Delegates 


Delegates to the 
should be appointed now, according to 


Mrs. W. A. MeKinzie, Convention Cor 


Kansas (¢ tv conventi 


mittee Chairman. There are members of 
the Association who are del sh t 


tue of their present office or former office 


in the Association: Past Presidents, cur- 
rent national officers, standing and special 
committee chairmet State D . s ‘ 
entitled to two delegates, one of whom is 


the President of the State Division 
State Board selects the second state del 

gate and two alternates In addit n, the 
Associat n subiye mat- 


ter committees of each state are entitled 


chairmen of the 


to be delegates, but shall have no alter 
nates. The General Director signs the 
credentials of all State Diy sion delegates 
and alternates. 

Branch delegates and alter tes “‘shall 


be elec ted by the branch. The rcrece | ls 
shall be si med by the brane h preside! { 
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Each branch is entitled to be represented 


by delegates in proportion to the number 


; 
for 
each additional twenty-five paid-up mem- 
\ notice will 


as soon as possible after 


less paid-up members, one delegate: 


bers, one additional delegate. 
be sent 
February 1, giving branch presidents the 
membership count as of that date. A new 
branch recogn zed by the Association hh 
February March 1 for 


certification of its delegate quota. 


out, 


may have until 

Do not wait until the Association notice 

is received to select delegates. Each branch 

is entitled to one delegate 
reckon the 

which they are entitled by consulting the 


No deleg 


sent more than one branch. 


». Larger branches 
may number of delegates to 


branch treasurer. 


; 
t 


e may repre- 


AN ASSOCIATION 


of members as follows: For twenty-five or 


OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Member-at-large ce legate sareappointe dl 
by the Vice -preside nts from the respective 
regions on nomination of the President of 
the which a 
resides. The credentials of such delegates 


state in member-at-large 
are signed by the Regional Vice-president. 
There may be one delegate for each fift, 
paid-up members-at-large, or major frac- 
t thereof, the 
geographical regions of the Association 
see page 66). 

Each Corporate Member is entitled to 
Credentials of Cor- 
Membe r dele gates are by 
the General Director. 


Each delegate except the chairmen of 


ion residing in each of 


appoint one delegate. 


porate signed 


Association subject matter committees of 


each State entitled to an 


Division is 


lternate. 
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Editorial 





Dr. Conant’s High School Study 


Now that education has hecome as popu- be of more than passing interest to t] c 


lara Lop for conversation as Mark Pwain concerned A {I \W member. 


and the weather, it is not surprising to find Current periodicals have re porte d Dr. 
the bitter and the best individuals ex- Conant’s suggestion in respect to required 
pressing a diversity of opinion about the | programs in the comprehensive high schoo! 
issues as well as about the solutions where fifty percent or less of the 
Emerging as one of the most genuinely graduates have prepared for college. In- 
concerned and re sper ted critics is James surance against the loss to higher educa- 


Brvant Conant, President Emeritus of — tionoftheablestudent isfound in the recom- 


Harvard and former Ambassador to the mended *academi inventory, Ww ich 
Federal Republic of Germany. Few educa- assesses electives and the sequence of 
tors have ha 1 better experience in com- cCOUTSeS St lected by the p fted and talented 
parative education as a background for — student. Regardless of size or geographic 
study. location of a school, the use of this tecl 
After two vears Ot st hool visitation and nique is logical and desirable. Some sch 
research for his Study of the lmerican systems have already adopted the plat 
High Se Dr. Conant is beginning a elsewhere citizen groups are working 
series of public meetings a number of administrators for its adoptio 
states mavbe yours to report upon Reports coming from the thre 
his observations and to make suggestions — states where public meetings have alrea 
for Hnproving the pattern of secondary been held indicate that the Conant stud 
education. Because of his firm conviction merits vour interest and support when he 
that education deserves, and needs, the Visits in vour state. 
ittention of all thinking men and women, A detailed survey of his broad rec 
he is making an obvious effort in these mendations, entitled “Dr. Conant Loo 
mectings to reac h the layman aus We i] us at the American I gl Scho . 
the educator. from the secretary for Publicat 
In Inaking his recommendation Z. lr. Headquarters meclude nve cents 1 
Conant Is que k toe xpla n that generaliza- ing costs 
tion about the tvpical high school is un- Marion Lay 
realistic and that diversity among se hools 
s as great as among the communities — Se 
which they serve. In contrast to a few Forced To Lower Standards 
Thiaore vocal CTILICS, he Is CORY need that al 
good comprehensive high school can ade- Despite their search for highly traine 
quately educate the academically talented teachers, college administrat rs have bee 
student as well as the student who chooses foreed during the past four ears to lowet 
the marketable skills. Other observations their standards each vear, the Res 


about the defensible size essential tor a Division of the National Education Asso 


eood school, the in portance ol counseling, clation reports Of all new full-time te 


ability groupings by subject, individual- ers employed in 1953-54, thurt ec pe 
ed programs, emphasis on foreign lan- cent held the doctor's degree; in 1956-57, 
wuage, and the diploma supplement will the number fell to twenty-three p 





; ™ wion of the **basic Issues in educational 
; OO a theory’ as a sound basis for making 


“necessary decisions about educational 


Y > policy.” With the demands upon Ameri- 
Shelf can colleges and universities, it 1s for- 
e tunate that the first of the soci tv's annual 


lectures, which are being designed to 


; ] ’ ] . : 
stress cCreacive think ne, is an ¢ xploration 


Designed for parents and teachers of boys — into higher education Phe stated empha- 
} } j ‘ ; . 
ind girls under thirteen, .1 Parent's Guide sis of the societv is upon theorv and the, 








1 former preside of the Inte neal wh s qu lified to counsel on both theor 
Reading Associa S Sra g the papel ind practice he g¢ that ii noting 
covered book racks lly. It is also Dr, Tead’s statement that he is making 
iailabl ith i-cover edit his lecture “‘deliberatel practical, the 
Sponsored by the Nati tl Book ¢ re ler Is led to expe valuable su res 
I tee, Inc this g e has bee prepared tions na ( Ct lnpre judiced b Loca 
consu t " aa sers I ! eight ( lmstances i 1 test d { ler hh 
om a mal organ Lions ica conadlit S 
civic, vouth, and business, including, for Nor is the reader disappointed. These 
AAUW, Nora E. Beust, formerly of the sixty-two pages contain brief comments on 
United States Office of Education and a twenty-eight separate aspects of the 
memibe r of the 1). . branch. operatio of a college or university, which 
Such questions as “How can I get my nfluence the climate in which a student 
ch ld nterested hn readll or. “How Cul can learn lr. lead’s topics cover such 
aK S be ‘ 1 to reading?” i ‘ erwise unrelated subjects is the analy- 
How « [help CHUL ¢ STOW ‘ sis of lea g, emplovment policies, the 
books? ire swered | aait ’ need Tor le idersi mn, 3 ntenance oft prop 
seventeen chapters devoted to the enc erty, the co-curricular prograt ind the 
igement i good taste I I if ( Ol rele ince of What t] student 1s be ng 
making books ilable to the cl ind sked to lear 
how reading is taught today, the volume Experience has brought Dr. Tead_ to 
cludes lists of fa e children’s books, clude such comments as “ Indee wha 
agazines children ¢ both thos - students lea from toc S ercollegiate 
ended for childre 1 ilt mag es sports programs Is eed } e and 
and books pamphiets i I ~ bout eth il re-ev ilu tig rial hat i col- 
children’s reading for the use of parents. Jeges should “work in closer conjunctio 
\ detailed index completes the offerings. with the secondary schools on ways of 
ing efforts,”’ or, again, “* We hire only and 
always those who will complement the 
Sut h a slim little volume as The Climate of educational process ‘3 
Learning, by Ordway Tead Harpe r and After reading several of these brief 
Brothers) might deceive one into con- — statements, one might be tempted to agree 
sidering it of small Importance That W th thie hypothetical critic Dr. Tead 
would be a mistake, for if the wisdom it mentions who protests that “this becomes 
contains were heeded many of the weak- — a lecture on how to run a college with most 
nesses from whi h coll ve and unIVers Ly programmatic ausper ts brie fly alluded to.”’ 
education suff rs would be removed. Llowever re lat onships become abundantly 


‘The Foreword reminds us that the John — clear if he rereads “How Achieve Better 


Dewey Society is concerned with explora-  Learning.”” There Dr. Tead shows that 
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BOOK SHELF 


the many elements of the college world Former English literature majors will { 
must be individually examined in order nostalgic pleasure n Shakes 
that they may be given the emphasis ap- Faerie Queene by Abbie Findlay Potts, « 
propriate to their share in the climate member of the Troy (N.Y.) Branch and 
“which arouses the desires of the students Professor Emeritus of English Literature, 
to learn widely and deeply.” Rockford College. From her many years 
Of all the good and pra ticable counsel of study , the author has reached the coi 
given in these pages, this seems the most clusion that the ironic comedies, the trag 
fundamental: “Someone on each campus — edies, and the later romances of the bar 
has from now on to be charged unmistak- use to advantage the metaphoric struc 
ably with dynamic, realistic responsibility ture, ethical content, and mythic and 
for advancing the college’s educational legendary plots central to the Spense1 


policy and program.” Only in recent epic. Thus she places the influence at the 


months is one finding frequent public — turn of the sixteenth century and finds 
statements stressing how important it isto so potent that little doubt is left tha 
the educational program of any institution Shakespeare’s plays of this period and 
that its purposes are well understood. This The Faerie Queene may be considere 
was formerly clear to higher education, “mutually illuminating.”’ 
but has been Ove rlaid. A hint of the richness of conte 
Equally vital is the need for le adership — be gleaned from such chapter he gs as 
within each institution to keep faculty “Shakespeare without Spenser,” ” Leg 


and students aware of the purpose and ends of Friendship and Chast na 

working harmoniously to achieve it. With “The Palace of Priam as a Bowre of 

clear purpose and good leadership, intel- — Blisse.’’ Cornell Unive 

lectual vitality will persist among faculty — publisher. a 

and they will be capable of capturing the 

new purposefulness of our students 
The value of this little book? If we will 


only read, Dr. Tead has told us laymen 





and professional educators much that we 
should heed, for we are the ones who 
create or destroy a climate for learning. ‘ 


E. F. D. 








From: Flora Rawls, 


Paid—up and To Come 


Subject: 


\ E WISH to express our appreciation to 
the Delta Zeta Sorority of In lianap- 
olis for their faith 


new Educational Cer 


and confidence in 
iter. Their 
on of $500 is a high light of the campaign. 
Curt 


our 
contribu- 


inks to; The twenty-five branches 


that worked so diligently to reach their 
goal early: the State Building Fund Chair- 


man who gave $1000 plus hard work; the 
d from 


{ 
aqaqavs alter the every 


$3000 recei\ members within ten 


-member leaflet was 
: ew York member who gave 
$1000: t ributions from mem- 


bers who did without new fall hats! 


ve s tand g who wrote 
. 

Bex Luse ol uch i ead age i ~ il at 
tacks ¢ S ‘ ee ; ¢ st hee ’ 
possible f n it d t t 
gs in t eae w vears. That eo mand 
VevVe revent 1 me om taking a deep 
est i that the AAUW has ac- 
complished and still is doing. It gives me 


great pleasure to en lose mv check for $500 


for the building fund. It certainly will be 
source of pride and pleasure for 


bers to realize that we 


all mem- 
will have our own 


new building for our headquarters. 


The first 
Branch to give 


New Orleans 
her $10, who was also one 
of the contributors of $14 to 1634 Eye St. 


She had been active in the Southe rn Asso- 


member of the 


( ation of College Women and continued 
her activities 
AAUW,. 

The member from New York who wrote: 
*“T am estimating that I have belonged to 
AAUW for 20 years, and feel that $1.00 


into the early days of 


, 
LOS 


fo: Purchasers of Shares in 


uilding Fund Chairman 


the Future, 


CAMPAIGN HIGH LIGHTS 


per year is a small amount to give for 
what I have received as adult education.” 

The member who celebrated her fiftieth 
graduation anniversary by sending a check 
for S50. 


The Memorial Gift 


Tutwiler’s school from 


in honor of Julia 
a 1918 graduate. 
Despite these encouraging gifts, we are 
far from our goal at 
October 


evervone s 


the date of writing 
. To reach our goal will require 
all-out Remembe P. if 


to celebrate a vic tory at 


etiort. 
vou are conven 
tion, your branch must reach its goal in 
time to have the money at the Building 
Fund Office at Headquarte rs by June & 
You will be pleased with the gala program 
the committee has pli ined for Monday 
night at convention. 


If vou are 


plann ng an area, state, or 


regional meeting or workshop and you 
feel that vour Building Fund Committec 
regional membe r ¢ in help stimulate intel 
est or answer ques Ions, Please contact het 
and she will be glad to vy sit vou. Her mre 


the names and addresses of these members 
see page 66 for the states that compris 
each region. ): 

Miss Flora Rawls, Memphis State Uni- 
versity, Memphis, 
Central and Rocky Mountain Re 
(Chairman): Mrs. Helen Geiger. 1008 
West New York Avenue, Oshkosh, Wis 
consin, Northwest Ce and Northeast 
Central Regions: Mrs. Robert L. Lamkin, 
2106 Huntington Street, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Atlantic Regions; 
Mrs. Massa, 826 Cherry Way, 
Hayward, California, North and South 
Pacific Regions; Mrs. Elizabeth H. Tay- 
lor, 1904 Stonewall Street, Greenville, 
Texas, Southwest Central Region. 


Tenne SSCC, 


rIOnNS 


ntral 


Juanita 





AAUW news and notes 





{ll- American City 

AAUW's Mrs. 
Frederic Gilstrap, is one of the twelve- 
the “All- 


this month 
Twenty-two cities 


Second Vice-president, 


member jury which selected 
American City” announced 


in Lool: Magazine. 


throughout the country were considered fui 


the award, given annually at the National 
Conference on Government. The event 
pays tribute to American cities which 


have overcome civic handicaps. 

Mrs. Gilstrap’s u 
continuing one She rec 
Ann 
nent in public life to tour 
Federal Republic al 


German government, spend ng four weeks 


iterest in « ity planning 
ntly 


rican wotmnen promi- 


s a 


} 


chosen one of ten 


Was 


the German 


the invitation of th 


there as a member 


called “Won n 


P } 
conferred with 


of the group, which was 
in Public Affairs.” Thes 
German government ex- 
perts with special emphasis on the city 
planning and public 


Ber 
CTI 


housing program in 
1, Which they observed extensively. 


- Where? 


1963 Convention 


While the immediaey of the 
( itv convention still concerns most of us, 
the Board of Direct: 


ahead about a meeting 


1959 Kansas 


rs is already thinking 
place, not for 1961, 
but for the 1963 convention 

The locale of the 1961 convention 
ready settled. Washington, D.( 


selected to ClVe all 


is al- 
.. has been 
le legate s and members 
view our Educational 


Minneap- 


Kansas 


an opportunity to 
Center as a completed project 
Los Angel Ss, 


have recently 


olis, Boston, and 
City 
served by 1959 as convention cities. 

What branches 


would like to have the convention meet 
in their city in 1965? 


served or will have 


And now the Board asks 





hotels and 
auditoriums must be made well in advance 
and the 
time to organize plans for local hospitality, 
the Board would like to set the date 
place for the 1963 convention as soon as 
solicited 
expense to the 


Because reservations for 


because hostess branch needs 


and 


Invitations are from 


branches. No 


branch is involved other than what it may 


possible. 
interested 


choose to spend for courtesies. Hotel ac- 
commodations for two thousand and audi- 
torium facilities for 


a larger number are 


essential. Invitations from branches in 


areas in which a convention has not re- 


held will 


cently been receive favorable 
consideration 

Inquiries and invitations should be sent 
to a subcommittee of the Board c 
of Mrs. Erwin C. Ochsner, chairman, Mrs 
Ray W. Townsend, and Dr. Marion Fish 
(ox, whose addresses can be found on page 
66. It 
will be 


n 
Impose ad 


' 


is recognized that initial contacts 


tentative and 


subject to change, 


but the committee would lke to hav 
by June 1 a list of possibli convention 
sites 


The By-laws provide that the Board of 
Directors determines the 


of AAUW conventions. 


place and date 


Stamp of Approval 


Notable approval of our current over-all 
Legislative Program has been evidenced 
the first ballots, distributed 
through the branches under the new pro 
cedure outlined in the March 1958 Jour 


from the time 


NAL, began to come into the Legislative 
Program Office. 
Both individual and branch ballot 


first tabulated by State Division Legis! 


s were 
gisla 
tive Program Chairmen. These ballots and 
State Division summaries included com- 


hoo 


JOLRNAL OF THE AMERICAN 


tion in 

the Tentat 
February 
recotnmended 
approved 
reported In 

the Tentat ‘ 
The Commit 
oO express 


; 


and 


thought, 


sideration 


commentat 
ballots which aided 
paring the Tentat 
procedure is 
democratic way of keepin 


t 


Comments on the 


Program an ° tion program 
Leg slat ve Program 
from members-at-large l welcomed 


by the committee and 


Headquarts rs 


Merrill-Palmer Scholarships 


For a number of years, AAU W has awarded 
scholarships provided for two adult educa- 
tion summer schools, the Vassar Summer 
the Merrill-Palmer School 
summer workshops. The former has been 
Headquarters Mail 
the Merrill-Palmer 


Institute and 


discontinued (see 
but 1959 


110 


again in 


ASSOCLATLON OF 


ULNIVERSITY WOMEN 


School in Detroit will offer scholarships to 
AAUW members. The 1959 workshops 
are entitled “Family Life 
“Child Development,” and “ 
hood Education.” 

] 


iil d profe sslonal 


Education,” 
Early Child- 
Designed for teachers 
workers and lasting two 


weeks, each carries two semester hours’ 


credit 


Che 


room, board, 


full 
and tuition. For further de- 
tails, write to Dr. William W. McKee, 71 
Avenue East, Detroit Michigan 
(pplication forms are available from Chris- 


scholarships cover cost. of 


ne Heinig, Associate in Elementary and 
Secondary Education at Headquarters, 
nd must be returned to her by April 1. 

One of last vear’s Merrill-Palmer win- 
ners, Mrs. George Harrod, Dean of Women 
at Southern State College, Magnolia, Ar 


Mrs. John F. Schindelar 
Point N_( 


scholarship for las 


velock- 
Cherry Branch was awarded 
he second summer's 
workshops. Mrs. Roberta Kiefer Simmons 


of Norfolk, Virginia. 


1 P . =. 
ship for the °58 session. 


aiso won a se holar 


Winifred Helmes Honored 


earned degrees the 


.A., and Ph LD Winifred Helmes 
awarded an honorary LL.D. to 
add to his lection. This 


Hobart and VW il- 


liam Smith Colleges September 27 and the 


l 
Posse ssor ot three 


B.S.,M 
has been 
mMposing ce 


honor Was bestowed by 


weccompanying citation reads in part: * You 
collate and present our labor potential in 
all its numbers, varieties and capacities 
You are an architect of the national struc- 
on 

\ former AAUW Status of Women As- 
Dr. Helmes is now Special \s- 
sistant in the Manpower Development 
Program of the United States Department 
of Labor. 


sociate, 





AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


**Branch Arts Resources”’ 


An expanded and up-to-date edition of 
AAUW’s Branch Arts 
available to branch arts chairmen and in- 
dividual members interested in the AAUW 
Arts Program. 

The new edition includes longer listings 


> . 
Ri Sources 18 now 


of films on the arts, essays on the meaning 
of art, and expanded reports of branch 
Arts Programs. Included also are revised 
charts showing the organization and pro- 
gram structure of AAUW. 

Since the edition will provide further 
study material in the individual 
AAUW members may wish to use it as a 
guide in understanding the 


arts, 


nature of the 
Association’s Arts Program. It can be or- 
dered from the Secretary for Publications, 
1634 Eve N.W., Washington 6, 
Res 


Street 


price: $1.00). 


Social Security hit 


“AAUW Looks at Social Security,” the 
Status of Women Committee’s kit which 
explains how social se¢ urity benefits each 
individual and her family and presents, as 
well, the history of this government pro- 
gram has been brought up-to-date to in- 
clude the 1958 
Security Act 


For those who already have the kil, a 


amendments to the Social 


the new amend- 
Both 
and the supplement 
from the Secretary for 


Publications at Headquarters. 


supplement explaining 
ments 1S ava lable for fifteen cents 
the revised kit ($1.25 
| 


hay be orc red 


The Gifted Child 


kit on the gifted child, en- 
Gifted and 
AAUW and 
It contains a study 
guide and bibliography, Educating Chil- 


dren i ho [re Gifted; reports on {Al \W 


branch and community work in the gifted 


stud) 
“The 


available to 


A new 
titled 


how 


Education,” is 
members 


branch study 


groups 


child field, and related pamphlets con- 
and 


cerned with experimental programs 


research in this field 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


A publishe? with standar 
descending 
devices 
honest 


s invites your attention. No con 


misleadin prom o hig re soles 
such os you may a jy hove experienced. Just 
selective subsidy p shing, by book people— 
which is rare enough! 
Write or mail your manuscript directly 
THE AMERICAN PRESS 
Mr. Bennett, 489 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tel] how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. AA1. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


SCANDINAVIAN—EUROPEAN TOUR 


JUNE 16-SEPTEMBER 4—68 LAND DAYS 


ncludes deluxe chartered 


$2195 
del 


uxe or first-class hotels; private baths; meals 


first class steamship space with facilities. Personally 
directed by Miss Foote, Director of three other tours in- 


cluding IFUW Conference stopovers 


For f Rachel M. Foote Travel Service 
3532 Dartmouth, Dallas 5, Texas 


The ma ’ 
California Stat ivision Education Con 
Mrs 
Order from the Secretary 
for Publications ($1.35). The stud 


is available alone for 25 cents 


mittee, under the chairmanship of 


( harle Ss Goode 








JOURNAL OF THE 


In Memoriam 


\ revered and distinguished former A AUW 
co-author of The History of the 
American Association of Univers ty Women, 
died Madison, Wisconsin at 


the age of eighty -five. 


President, 
recently in 


Lois Kimball Mathews Rosenberry, one 
of the Association’s early members, first 
joined the San Francisco Branch in 1908. 
(As President of the Association of Col- 
Alumnae from 1917 to 1921, she 
he Iped to achie ve the Inerger of ACA and 
the Southern Association of College Women 
which formed AAUW in 1921. She was 
also one of the founders of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women. 

Phe wife of the late Marvin Rosenberry, 
Chief Justice 
Court. Mrs 
to write, with Marion Talbot, the 


AAUW’s Fiftieth 


legiate 


of the Wisconsin Supreme 
"in 1931 


] + 
history, 


Rosenberry “retired ’ 
honor of (nniver- 
sary. 

Her educational background was illus- 
rious. After receiving her A.B. and M.A. 
degrees from Stanford University, where 
to Phi Beta Kappa, she 
entered Radcliffe College. In 1906, she was 
the first woman to pass Harvard examina- 
Ph.D. degree 
nomics, and political science. 

Mrs. taught history at Vas- 
sar College and Wellesley before going 
to the of Wisconsin as Dean of 
Women and Associate Professor of His- 
tory in 1911. 


she was elected 


tions for a in historv, eco- 


’ 
Rose nhe rry 


Universit, 


Civil Rights Appointment 


Dr. Meribeth E. Cameron, Academic Dean 
of Mount Holyoke College and Chairman 
of the AAUW Relations 
Committee, recently was appointed to the 
Massachusetts State Advisory Committe 
to the United States Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

The Commission, formed by Congress 
in 1957 to collect the 
general status of civil rights in each of the 


International 


information on 


states, has organized such state advisory 
committees to compile information with 
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emphasis on the right to vote, education, 
and housing. Dr. Cameron is particularly, 
concerned with the availability of public 
education the 


regardless of 


} 


and selection of 


public 


school teachers race or 


religion. 


Twenty-five Members Needed 


The October JourNnaL, in “News 
the Board,” stated that it had 
decided at the June 1958 Board meeting 
that ial conditions for 
branches in a 


From 
been 
“spe additional 
incorporated area 


would be an area population of a hundred 


single 


thousand or more, and at least twenty- 


four members in the branch requesting 
recognition.” Since then, it has 


that 


number of 


come to 
our attention 
The 
requesting re 


our reporting was in 


error. members in a 


ognition must be 


; 
lie 


/ 
ty eC, 


branch 


fir not twenty-four. 


New A1MUW Branches 


AAUW now has 1405 branches. The eight 
additions since the last JouRNAL went to 
are Newberry, irolina;: Vir- 
ginia Beach-Princess Anne, Virginia: Deer- 
field, Illinois: Devils Lake, North Dakota: 
Antlers, Oklahoma; Lake Village, Arkan- 
Sas; Longvi W, Te XaUs, 


City, Texas. 


press South € 


and Rio Grande 


October °57 Journal 


Perhaps the most important:issue of the 
JOURNAL for many vears was the October 
1957 one, in which reports of the Seventy- 
fifth 
cluded, along with pir tures of the * Pio- 


Anniversary convention were in- 
neers in Progress’ wood-sculptured panels, 
carved by John Rood and presented to 
AAUW by Dorothy Atkinson Rood. Be- 
cause of unusual demand, copies of this 
JOURNAL are in dangerously short supply. 
Any member who happens to have more 


than one copy of this issue will be doing 


AAUW will return it 


to Headquarters, in care of the Secretary 


a real service if she 


for Publications, for preservation. 





AOU Ch 


yeeby 


Precocious Giants or Retarded 


NROWDED in with some fourteen hun- 
; dred national leaders from every part 
of the country and every phase of Ameri- 
can life, I sat in the Hotel Statler’s flag- 
bedecked ballroom last and 
watched and listened as the politica and 
leadership of the United 
at the floodlit: micro- 
define our Mutual 


February 25 


governmental 
took 
phone to endorse and 
Security An 
parallel in modern American history” is 
the wav the New York Herald T) 


described this conference 


States turns 


> 
Program event without 


President 
Former President Tru- 
man, Secretary Dulles and Dean Acheson, 
Vice-president Nixon and Adlai Stevenson 
and a host of Con and 


executive leaders joined in support of the 


Partisanship gave way as 


and 


Eisenhower 


gressional, judicial, 
concepts and activities made famous origi- 
nally as “The Po 

For 
of headline-making nan 
vided 


nt Four Program.” 

a novice in Washington, this day 
ies and faces pro- 
to the 
with 
The 
struggle in Congress during the spring and 
summer over Mutual Security legislation, 
with only $3.4 billion finally approved; 


a glittering introduction 
capital city’s urgent 


aspect of { 28 


concern one 


foreign policy long 


Observer 


Pygmies? 


for the multitudinous activities of te« 

nical co-operation, defense support, the 
Loan Fund, UNESCO, 
(toms-for-Peace, UN 
and the 


spirit 


Development 
UNICEF, 
cal 


congruous ti 


techni- 
like, seemed 
the 


endors« nent 


assistance, 
beside unani- 


mously glowing the 
February meeting. 


The 


Opn ration 


Russians have launched, in co- 

with Red 

offensive in the less-developed 
e “The Soviet Venture in 

Aid.” January 1957 JouRrNat 

not vet high un est 

1954-57 

Khrushchev has proclaimed that hi 

gainst the | 

in “the peace ful held of 


hina, their own 
cconomu 
countries 
Foreign 


mated 


figures 


1.9 


are 


billion for 


he clared war” a 
track 
field of peace ful produc tion.” 
trade least for economic reasons at 
for politi al reasons,” he has sav 
the United 
nership with the free world, must 
Prim 


operation and act 


Obviously 


States 
meet this new situatior 
must focus on co 
Economic devel 

technical and the 
betterment of health and education, fields 


covered by A \l \\ resolutions. 


fields other than defense 


opment, co-operation, 


113 
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This approach to foreign policy can 
provide opportunity for the United States 
to demonstrate forcibly to the world and 
particularly to the new nations of Asia 
and Africa that we believe in and would 
struggle with them for economic and social 
progress and political freedom, gt vals akin 
to our heritage and sworn beliefs. 

As this 
held 


conference has taken on reality in state- 


piece 1s written, the promise 


in the enthusiasm of the February 


ments by President Eisenhower, Secretary 
Dulles, and Assistant Secretary Dillon. 
Policies made in Washington are 
nounced at the United Nations, 
Seattle, 
Ministers of 


States 


an- 
the Co- 
and the 
the Or- 


and in 


( ontference mn 


lombo 
Council of 
ganization of 


} 


speect 


Foreign 
American 
groups around the coun- 
try. More than straws in the 


ies to ke \ 


wind, such 


statements 


for 1959 as 


have prepared groundwork 
a vear of stocktaking of eco- 
nomic and social progress and of “scien- 
tific and breakthroughs.” 
“Dedicate the year 1959 to these pur- 


Secretary Dulles has put it. 


technological 


poses” 


Wane r fanfare, the United States has 


been proposing exciting policies in order 
“to play its full part”’ in a “great peaceful 
crusade’ to meet the “burning desire for 
economic and social progress” throughout 
the world and offer to humanity “freedom 
from the slavery of pove rty re 

What are some of these trends? 

First, shift to long-term loans and empha- 
sis on capital le velopment. The urgencies 
of the immediate postwar world with its 
recurring and spasmodic crises called for 
economic assistance by grant and swift 
arrangements to meet drastic famine, war 
devastation, and threats of Communist 
penetration. New methods are required, 

The Development Loan Fund, estab- 
lished in 1957 under the Mutual Security 
Act and working with $700 million, pro- 
vides the 


increase of productive capacities, under 


one new source of financing 
less stringent conditions than usual bank- 
ing terms. Official Washington anticipates 


that funds for the DLF will be increased 
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next year to meet more adequately re- 
quests which currently total more than $1 
billion from forty-five countries. 

The UN Special Projects Fund, less 
than a year old, concentrates on channel- 
ing funds for large projects. The Interna- 

ional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, a UN specialized agency, ex- 
pects in the light of expressed United 
States policy to increase its capitalization. 
In this generally snowballing situation, 
discussion of the position and use of soft 
currencies as well as the role of private 
capital assumes important proportions. 

“Development capital,’ stated Eugene 
R. Black, President of the International 
Bank, in New Delhi 


just money. It is money applied effectively 


in October, “‘is not 


to the stimulation of economic growth.” 
Second, organ ‘~at ron of ¢ conom iC de velop- 
The United 


States is proposing and promising co-oper- 


ment on a "eq ronal bas s. 
ation in the organization of regional insti- 


tutions to assist basic economic growth. 
It is argued that geographic regions afford 
logical units for co-ordinated economic co- 
operation. The President has suggested an 
Arab Development Institution for the 
Middle East, 


such fields as industry, agriculture, water 


‘to accelerate progress In 
supply, health, and education, among 
others.” 

The projection of a Development Bank 
for Latin America is under way. Plans are 
brewing for similar agencies in Southeast 
Asia and Africa. This 


greater interest in international as 


trend envisages 
dis- 
tinguished from bilateral administration 
of aid and development loan funds. 
Portents point firmly toward the swell- 
ing tide of action and accomplishment in 
the broad field of economic betterment. 
No slogan 


interest 


vet flashes to arouse public 
and give the program popular 
form. It does, nevertheless, provide hope 
and opportunity for the United States and 
the free world to belie the 
Canadian Lester B. Pearson: ““The grim 


words of 


fact is that we prepare for war like preco- 
cious giants and for peace like retarded 
pygmies.” — Dororny B. Rosrns 





International Federation 


Grant for South Africa 


\ grant of three hundred 
proximately $840) for study and research 
in South Africa will be offered this vear 
by the South African Association of Uni- 
Women to a graduate holding 
membership in any IFUW member fed- 
eration. 

While the award will be for work 
field, Africa offers excellent 
opportunities to students of anthropology, 
biology, and race 

Applications will be 
IFUW Awards 


choice to le 


pounds (ap- 


Ve rsity 


made 


In any South 


botany, relations. 

screened by the 
with final 
African 
forms for the 
ained from IFUW Head- 
quarters, 1, Sedding Street, Sloane Square, 


London, S.W. 1, England. 


(Committee, 
the South 


(pplication 


raat by 
\ssociation 


grant may be obt 


Conference Plans Under Way 


\ sidelight visit to Lapland may 
AAT \V members an 


] 


remacer 


rive 
opportunity 


Ik I \W triennial 
August 4-10 in 


to taste 
milk during the 
conference, scheduled for 
Helsinki. 

Around the theme of “* World-wide Op- 
Women,” the 


offers a full week of five programs, 


portunities for conference 
includ- 
ing speeches by such outstanding women as 
and AAU W Achieve- 
Award Winner Dr. Cecilia Pavne- 
d Dr. M. Klompe of the 


The¢ 


Harvard astronomer 
ment 
Gaposchkin al 
Netherlands, 
with such questions as “* Women in Public 
Life’? and “The Access of Women to 
Higher Education,” interest 
cussion circles, and workshops pertaining 
to IFUW activities. 

Excursions before, during, and after the 
the Lake Saimoa 


group tings concerned 


special dis- 


conference to Lapland, 


area, towns and lakes of Central Finland, 
and historic Finnish sites are being con- 
sidered as plans progress. 

AAUW 
pointed nonvoting delegates to the con- 
to their 
Regional Vice-preside nt and send al copy 
of their letter to their State President. 
Upon approval by the Regional Vice 
president, IFUW application forms will 
be mailed for compl tion and should be 


members who wish to be ap- 


ference should apply immediately 


returned to Headquarters, with a registra 
tion fee of six pounds 
S16.86 


approximatel 
form. All ap- 
plications must be sent to the Interna- 
tional Relations Office at Le adquart rs 

Washington, D.C. before April 15, 1959 


They will be acct pted on a first-come, 


enclosed with the 


first-serve basis. As housing accommod 


tions at the conference are limited, mem- 
bers are urged to act promptly. Full details 
about the conference's scheduied program 
at Head- 


quarters and will be mailed with the ap- 
plication forms. 


and accommodations are available 


European Clubhouses — 1959 


AAUW travelers in Europe this 
should not miss the chance to stay 
night at one of the university women’s 
London, Paris, Or NI lan 
Besides the comfort of food and shelter at 


residences in 


1) 
} 


nominal rates, they offer incomparable ¢ 
portunities to meet university wom 
from other lands. 

Crosby Hall, on the Thames in 
London, has accommodat 


Reid Hall in 


most of 


Chelsea, 
ons for ninety. 
Paris has sixty-five rooms, 

Della 
Laureata, near the Univers ty of Milan, is 
a modern building with a privat 


them singles. La Casa 
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ach room. In addition to residence facil- 
ties, the clubhouses offer meal service and 
the use of their public rooms to non- 
residents who are members of national 


“HSSOC 


lations affiliated with IFUW 
Kor prices and i “ 

spectively, ( rosby HI ill, ( heyne Walk, 
London, S.W. 3, England: Reid Hall, 4 
Rue de Chevreuse, Paris VI, France; Casa 
Della Laureata, Via Corridoni Milan, 
Italy. (AAUW He adquarte rs cannot make 
reservations or provide prices.) Don’t for- 


get your \ {I \\ Tike mnbe rsh p card! 


LLIOT writ 


resery Ss, , 


ec, I 


IV 


IFUW Relief Fund 


ized world, AAUW 
an imy but seldom 
contributing to 


publicized role by yy the 


IFUW Relief Fund, which assists displaced 


‘ ] 9 . ; - 
In today’s internation: 


membe rs play 0 


riant 


university women in Europe and Asia. 
During the winter of 1956-57, when 


the 
*s work was concentrated 
ling Hungaria 


Relief Committee 


on al 


S 
We ha ) Wwakem 

By the i eving birds 
Sett] gf flight in 
And we too, taking wing, 
lo find some | 
Scattering its plumags 


oods and by tl 


| yt y , + 
sia S agains 


into silver 


rns them 


a running stitc! 
And the days flow as t 


The 


‘ 


( 


} 
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on the 


of gold and scarlet feather 


to catch 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


at 


bran he Ss and 


refugees a center in 


Vienna, AAUW 
individual members gener- 
tributed $3578.62 to the Relief 


ommiuttee. 


ously con 
( 
its work under 
Blanche Hegg- 
Forsaith of 
AAUW  con- 
tributions for the year beginning April 1, 
1957 have 
total. 
Contributions may still be sent directly 
Mme. Blanche Hegg-Hoffet, IFUW 
Relief Committee, Junkerngasse 37, Berne, 
Switzerland, or to the Int 


The committee carries on 
the chairmanship of Mme. 
Hoffet, Mrs. Dorot] 


Australia co-chairman. 


with LN 


as 


reached an approximate SS54 


; 
to 


ernational Rela- 
tions Office at Headquarters, where they 
to Mme. Hegg-Hoffet. 

{ number of branches, the International 
Relations Office reports, are not only mak- 


W il] be forwarded 


ing contributions as a regular part of the 
indi 


vidual 
IFUW members receiving assistance from 


rehef effort, but are helping 


the rehef program who are now living in 


the I 


nited States. 


eat elm 


] } } 4 
have climbed the sk\ 


d of paradise has flown before us 


landscape, 


ve 


longer sun of Autumn 


the journeying rivers, 


read 


the 


fields together 


rive 


golden moments gliding through the Autumn, 


As if Ov tober were forever, and we just 


jo Irti¢ \ ng th 
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rou 


} 
Vil. 


— Marityn Kemp Syeari 


Ottawa, Ill 








A> ‘from the branches 


Za and state divisions 


Top Programming Inspires able one for your branch or study group 


fwards Breakfast to sponsor? How did it exercise vour 


’ . . ' } members’ best abilities? In what wavs 
wen V-two awards, hand-drawn on parch 


other ] I t rougt outin news i ! 
ment by the State Arts ¢ hairman, were ae than h uen rou e¢ hewspape 
{ Wiis { om nit i 
presented to California AAUW branches PUbucity) was the community mad 
' } } . aware of the results of the pre ect) or 
1) recog! ql of} high quali \ program 
' , The ns ee program, such as what impact or effec 
itis’ cil st ( ct iv’ it ) senti Ons . 
lid it ha on t ’ 
were Inade at al Awards Breakfast, an a oe: ; ? he 
1 | | } What techn Ics ( used he pro} 
event which the Division hopes to repeat . ms 
' 1 1 ect such “us nadivy dual study, brane 
each vear as S ) p-level brancl , 
pr nil study, interest group study, collection of 
per? (Trill ; : 
lot reat 7 
Inst gated by \Irs Patterson Goodrich. dita, and ) 
1 
Sli , i 1956 1958 t} Detailed SUTMarICS were requested 
‘ esl i n 9o6 to Yos, i : : 
' ‘ ; ; Phese covered the speciice wavs in which 
Lith ( s ss 1 ) is s 
\y at i ¢ ‘ i} reo} / wr chi , “a1 — } 1 the 
inmon ly nehes. but r ‘ etry the projec or study program enriched th 
ft] cos 107 bi | san program of the branch as a whole, contrib- 
each oO ( state s j ranches \ 
banlf 4 uted to the personal ntellectual growt! 
itself ft ruse s \ pl “aln ig stim S : 
al KE } ' 5 : i : of branch members, developed a greater 
ads Valuation criteria were drawn up 
I . . ' 
tribut ' branch ] feeling of informed civic responsibility 
l s muted I ranen residcl 
} h R ! sna i) \ ei among membe rs, contr buted to the cl 
( i ( icp s ere eal 1 the 
state subject i tter cha rinen, wh hen 
st lected two branches ! th, r respective 
fields to receive the awards. 


Awards were het affected bv the SIZe 


of a branch, or by literary stvle in report 
ng. The actual project itself, the way it 
was carried on, and its results formed the 
basis for selec 

P ts used judging included: What 


as the goal or purpose of the project 


come in achieving the purpose? What made 
the project or study program distinctive in 
qual LV, plar ning, or execution? Whi ao 


vou think that it was an especially suit- 
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intellect, reflected a 
concern for education, increased members’ 


ve lopment of the 


awareness of conditions as they exist to- 
day, bore a relation to community service 
or developm«e nt, helped branch members 
advance in understanding of the AAUW 
and 
branch action. 

Mrs. Goodrich writes “It 
will be 
that the 


it in operation. 


program, demonstrated concerted 


was a great 
next 
branches have had a 


success and even more so 
vear now 


chance to see 


Higher Education Study {etivity 


in the field of higher 


education have been increasingly active 


Branches working 
during the past vear. 

Many undertook study programs. Others 
arranged speeches and panel discussions 
rT spec ific probk Tis. 

The cross-section sampling printed be- 
low, derived from a report compiled by 
Dr. Dolan, pinpoints some of the branch 
activities: 

In response to community demand, the 
New Orleans Branch organized a spea ke rs’ 
bureau on college entrance requirements 
to fill requests from parents’ groups and 
conducted a forum on college entrance re- 
quirements and advanced pla ement for a 
local TV program. 

The College Park (Md.) Branch pre- 
sented a program on “Fresh Viewpoints 
on Edueational Problems.” A keynote 
speech was followed by “buzz groups” on 
such school finance, 


spe The topics as 


AN ASSOCIATION OF 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Marvland teachers’ colleges, teacher turn- 
over, TV and education, problems of the 
returning teacher, the junior college, teacher 
recruitment, and maintaining a_ public 
interest in education, 

At the Governor of Idaho’s request for 
the Branch 


planned a town meeting and varied panel 


citizen viewpoints, Kellogg 
discussions on the problems facing the 
state-wide Taskforce Conference on Edu- 
cational Implications of Sputnik, with the 
AAUW Education Chairman serving also 
as a delegate to the Governor’s Confe1 
ence. 

intensive three 
the Las Vegas (N.M. 
with the League of 
studying the 


In an meeting series, 
B iwncl co-operated 
Women Voters in 
\dministration’s proposed 
legislation on education as compare d with 
the National Education Association’s pro 
posed legislation, as well as the 
bills 


tax equity for teachers spending their own 


nal 


signin 
cance of Congressional concerning 


money to improve professi compe- 


tence. 


VC Honors 


inderson 


AAUW branches pre- 
the New York 
City Branch chose to honor singer Marian 
Anderson as their Woman of the Year. 

Miss Anderson accepted the citation 
from Dr. Margaret M. Bryant, 
president. It read: 

Phe American Association of University 

Women, New York City Branch, is hon- 


Varian 


Among the many 


] 
senting awards last vear, 


branch 


PLAN NOW to attend the HELSINKI IFUW Conference August 4-10 


Daily Service to HELSINKI via SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
ROYAL VIKING First Class or GLOBETROTTER Economy Class Service 


Contact SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

ST 3-5900 











FROM THE BRANCHES AND STATE DIVISIONS 


ored to award its citation as Woman of 
the Year to Marian Anderson, gracious 
and modest recipient of the world’s highest 
honors. First a voice to the people, now a 

voice of the people <a (America’s spiri- 

tual ambassador to the peoples of the world. 
At the capacity-filled AAUW branch head- 
quarters, more than two hundred mem- 
bers and guests heard Malvina Hoffman, 
noted sculptor and winner of the Woman 
of the Year Award in 1957, introduce Miss 
“one who has found the key 


to international and racial understand- 


Anderson as 


ng. 
The singer, upon accepting the award, 
said she was “both honored and deeply 
touched to receive this recognition from 


in organization such as AAUW.” 


Operation Library 


\ campaign designed to focus public at- 
N.J.) 


County Library was conducted last vear, 


tention on the needs of the Camden 


with conspi LOUS SLICCESS, by the ( amden 
Branch. 
Branch The mibe rs first became concerned 


about the status of the county library 


when a study showed that the lbrary’s 


financial appropriations 


to meet the needs of present-day lbrary 


were inadequate 


services. Salaries offered for staff person- 
nel were too low to attract professionally 
trained people, and since qualified librar- 
take 
tions, the positions 


trained political appointees. 


ans did noi Civil Service examina- 


were filled by un- 


The co-operation of the Camden Junior 
Chamber of Commerce (which adopted 
the project as their official annual project) 
was enlisted. Subsequently, a joint AAUW 
and Jaycee committee met regularly dur- 
ing the year to make a survey of the li- 
brary’s facilities and to organize a program 
for the purpose of acquainting the public 
with general needs of libraries. 

First step in the program was to hold a 
Library Rally, open to the public, with 
special invitations issued to all librarians, 
library trustees, 
throughout the Following the 
rally, a series of factual articles about lo- 


and interested persons 


county. 


cal libraries and their services appeared 
in eleven weekly newspapers in the county 
and the daily Camden Courier. The series 
was climaxed by a full-page illustrated 
feature article in the Courier describing 
the work of the Camden library and its 
thirty-four branches. 

In the spring an essay contest for eighth- 
grade students was conducted in all publ Cc 
and parochial schools in the county. Par 
ticipants in the contest were required to 
borrow a book from the library and write 
both a two hundred word review of the 
book and a two hundred word essay. 
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PLAN NOW to attend the HELSINKI IFUW Conference August 4-]0 


JOIN a tour organized specifically for AAUW members and their friends 


“The Best of Europe” — June 30-August 12. $1621 


“The Capitals, Fiords and Countryside of Scandinavia” — 


i — Fir 


June 30-August 12. $1689 


““Comprehensive Tour of Russia” — July 29-September 5. $1996 
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I ; contrib 
RCA Hi -Fi set 


grand prize to 


Business firms an 
uted 
iwarded 
with t 


of ten 


nh an 


‘ 


prizes, W 


as the thie school 


he winning essavist, and cash awards 


to fifty dollars presented to the five 
mber of 
stipulation that the money 


the 


Individual prizes were 


having the greatest m 


schools 


vinners, with a 


} 


ih used toward pure hase of books 


school librarv. 


iwent hve «a lar | nited states bonds 
the two top winners and twenty three 
ther awards to top-ranking individual 
vinners. 
Family Council Experiment 
With the ever-growing emphasis on th 
family mn mind the Evans 1¢ Ind 
Branch initiate he lt of tan cou 
cits into the r prog last vea hi ugh ar 
experin tal spe 1 “Scho \ge S 
Croup 
Phe bill COT ci is adel ed b he 
group, Consists of alll el he s f the famil 
vork n demon tic =process ind 
nging ab cis 
I iking 
If children are to function democrat 
1 adult life [the Evansville group savs|, 
Lis necessal! that t \ a that kK ‘ 
experience while maturing. Too oft 
our homes parents decide about t 
ties, guests, purchases, lessons, s gs 
allowances, etc. In contrast neither should 
children be given their own \ fan 
ouncil respects the feelings of a 1 
brings about a des L balance 


AN ASSOCIATION 
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\ guide to 


written 


setting up a family council 


was and distributed and after a 
two-month testing period members re 
ported their families’ 


pre IGTESS, 


Smooth Flight for Kindergartens 


Even when an : AUW- guide d project is in 
fligh ce t ie ke 


on 


} 


“aders’ initiative 
ted. 


e\ idence d in the 


smooth and 


This is 


Kentucky 


! 
imaginati remains unlin 


particularly 


case of nursery-kindergarten education. 
In 1956, with AAUW influence, Ken 

ucky passed a private school law that 

gave authority to the Department 


of Educat 
ynducet 


ion for the issu 


if permits to 


and regulate private sé hools for 


children under six. During the law’s first 
ear in effect, 72 permits were issued to 
schools: during the 1957-58 term, 121 


permits were 1 
Miss Martha Jane 
\ Al \\ lead ¥ 


Issued 


be 
Brunson, long ar 


n this project, 


ana sponsors 


the law did not relax their efforts after 
the law's passage, but began act vely to 
plan training courses for the school staffs 


Last 


ducted in 


Cit he rs Wel 


recon 


orkshops f« 
and Murray in 
sane 


sed, sLandaras., 


vear, W 
Louisville ler 
the rai 

At a meeting of private s hool teachers 
n October at f Kentu ky, 
Miss Brunson orgat Kentucky 
\ssociation for 


} 
tate-wide organiz 


ore 
to maintain 
the Universit, 
Children Six, 

ation later to be affil 
ated with the Southern 


ference for (¢ hildren | nck r SX 





STOP SAYING THAT TRAVEL IS 


TOO EXPENSIVE : 


Passenger-carrying 
freighters are the secret 
of low cost travel 
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AAUW COMMITTEES 





Ihe President and General Director are ex-oflicio members of these committees 


Program Development and Research 


Relations, St s of Women, nd Econo 


Membership 


Chair Mrs. Freperic GILsTrRaP, 1800 Rio 


Grande Bly NW All que, N.M. 

Mrs. Patricia Goopricn, 8721 Sunset Plaza T 
‘ ; eles 46, ¢ 

Mrs. Rost W. Kine, 8912 Mohawk Lane, B 


Mins. W iw O. M S00 S\ h Wes \ 
s | s.D 
Mars. Derrick A. Sut 64 On B M 
I Pittsburgh, P 
Mrs. Wape E. S 7801 I seer Rd 
Clev 19. O} 
By-laws 

Mus. A Fist + | ( s 
Orange. N.J 
Mrs. W u H 16 N. Mariposa, Los A 
geles 4, ¢ 
M . = . First S \W W 
Va 
Mrs. ( A. Ni 259 Davis S Nl \ 
( ‘ 
Mrs. LeRoy Sranz, 315 23rd St., North, Gre 
Falls, Mont 

W “ 1705 W. 16th St 


Miss Ber 


Cha un: Dr. Exizs S. May, D ,W 
College, Norton, M 


Fellowship Awards 


Chairman: Dr. Mary Frear Keever, Dean, Hood 
ge, Frederick, Md 

Dr. Epirn F. He cman, Professor of Spanish, 8 
mons College, Boston 15, Mass 

Dr. R. Fuorence Brinkiey, Dean, The Wo 


College, Duke I sity, Durl N 

Dr. Ourvia | D> \\ ( ge, | 
in I \ vy. G t = ( 

Dr. M RED Trot P s Gross At 
vy, Scho fM \ I 

St. Louis, M 

Dr. Giapys Boone, Professor of Econ Ke 


Briar College, Sweet Briar, \ 

Dr. Payiiis W. Lenmaxx, Professor of Art, Smith 
College, North ryt M 

( ltant: Dr. Jan ( 7K. TOS ¢ reroft Rd 
Baltimore, Md 


Fellowship Funds 


( Dr. | M. B 2636 W 
Ave., Ev n, | 

Miss I 1D $23 S. kK ~ \ 
=D) 


Mrs. ¢ s E.5S 2980 | Denv 

7, Col 

Miss Li Ls tB oO I Cg 
19, M 

Mrs. Bt F. H 2325 A R 

( 21.0 

( D J ( D M | 


International Grants 

Cha D J ( k 8 Ced roft R 
Balt re, Md 

Dr. Connte M.G 147 th St., N \ 


Dr. Rutu J. W Professor of } 


Dr. | y W. Pick: Prof ; A 
Mount H ( ge, South H ‘ M 
Dr. Hecex M.R . 844+ 12th st.. B 
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Legislative Program 


Cha n: Mrs. Wat 

Oak Park, Ill 

Mins. WittiaM Nasi 
Ark 

Miss A. Evizasetu Ho vt, 

Harrisburg, Pa 

Miss I ILE LEpWITH, 
In 8, Neb 

Mrs. Cart A. Pion, 84 Linden Ave., Asheville, 

N 4 


reR M. Bain, 175 Linden Ave., 
$10 Fairfax Ave., Little Rock, 
3286B Wakefield Rd., 


1631 J St., Apt. 301, Lin- 





Chis so includes the ¢ r f£ the 
( ttees Higher Educat Elementary and 
s ary | on, International Relations, Sta 


versit Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky 

Dr. Rosauixp Cassipy, Professor of Physical Edu 
Universit California, Los Angeles 24 

Ca 

Dr. Esste Wi ( Profes C} g 

{ sity of Deny 


iversity, lallahas 
LLER, Chairman, Department 
English, University of Rochester, Roc} 


r 20. 


heste 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


Chairman: Dr. Maycte K. Sor 
Elementary Education, Geo 
Preachers, Nashville 5, Tenn 
Mrs. Leon Lamet, 305 Polk, Warsaw, Ill 
Mrs. Leonarp E. CAMPBELL, Con 

nt. Madisor 


. Professor of 


THALI 


rge Peabody College for 


uperintend- 


Madison, 


intv S 
County Public Schools, 
Neb 

Dr. Marcia Epwarps, Associate Dean, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota, 
14, Minn 
Miss Mary K. CLemens, 2342 East B St 
ton, Wyo 

Miss Nancy Jani 


bia, S.¢ 
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Minneapolis 
, Torring- 


Day, 3210 Duncan St., Colum- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


International Relations 


Chairman: Dr. Mer 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass 

Mrs. Water H. Bennett, 8 Beech Hills, Tus 
loosa, Ala 

Mrs. Artucr L 
ken, N.J 
Mrs. I\ 
Wash 


Dr. CATHERINE S. Sims, Agnes Scott College, Deca 


IBETH CamMERON, Dean, Mount 


BRANDON, 


58 King Ave., Weehau 


AR Spector, 8012 20th St., N.E., Seattle 15, 


tur, Ga 

Mrs. Wittism H. Cuampers, 2462 36th St.. Los 
Alamos, N.M 

E-r-off ¢ Mrs. Austin P. Evans, AAUW 
Observer at the United Nations, 
Dr., New York 27, N.¥ 


Social and Economie Issues 


Chairman: Dr. Janet MacDown arp, Hollins C 
lege, Hollins College, \ 

Dr. Gui : 
Box 652). Cl pel Hill, N.« 
Miss 


N Gri Is J 


Nina MiUIGLIONI 318-320 
Birmingham 3, Ala 


Dr. OreeN M. RveEpi, Southwest Missouri State 
College, Springfield, Mo 


Mrs. Hersert E. Dosps, 7 Brook Valley Re 
Greenville, Wilmington 7, Del 

Mrs. Cuarces M. Rice, 808 16th St., Belling! 
Wash 


Status of Women 


Cha ” 


nw 
~) 
w 
“ 
- 
= 


Miss YsSABel 
St., Bakersfield, ¢ i 
Dr. ELLEN Winston, Commissioner, North Cat 
lina State Board of Publ Welfare, Raleigl 
Mrs Ear \. Frepr! 

Utah 

Dean AupreY kK. Witper, Albion College, Albior 
Micl 

Mars. James E. Biue, 395 Albion St., Denver, Colo 
Dean E Winson, | versity of Maine, Orono, 
Maine 


KSON, 357 E. 5th St 


Arts 


Chairman: Dr. Evcenta M. Ooir, Head, Art De- 
rs College, Mankato, Minn 
Miss Barpara Cu N, 1 Christopher St., Ne 

York 14, N.Y 
Mrs. Fioyp \ 
ington Beach, Calif 


partment, State Teache 


, 18151 Gleada St., Hunt- 


Mrs. Rospert Y. THorn 2895 Alvara I 
race, Salem, Ore 
Mrs. Date M. DeLarrsen, Box 349, Sou ste 


Louisiana Institute, : , La 
Mrs. Tuomas Dierricn, 621 N. Sa 
(Appleton, Wis 


ipson Mt 








FELLOWSHIP CONTRIBUTIONS BY STATES 


Mass Media 


Chairman: Mrs. Veta Ler Situ, Shepherd Col- 
lege, Shepherdstown, W. Va 

Mrs. Hotes Freperick, 326 Chick Springs Rd., 
Greenville, S.C 
Mrs. Joun C 
Paul 5, Minn 
Miss Martrua A Director of Radio and 
Television, School District of Philadelphia, Parkway 


FROHLICHER, 1712 Lincoln Ave., St. 


GABLE, 


it Zist St., Philadelphia 3, Pa 

Dr. Eveanor Hoac, Chairman, Division of Lan- 
guage and Literature, Southwestern College, Win- 
field, Kan 

Mrs. Pacuine W. Rivers, 2 W. 67th St., New 


York 23, N.Y. 


1957-58 


Alabama i $ 1,798.44 
Alaska 1,100.00 
(rizona 1.820 
Arkansas l 
California $6,503.70 
Colorado 3,002 75 
3,105.20 
Delaware 1,569.00 
Florida 2,594.42 
Georgia ,291.23 
Idaho 400.85 
Illinois 147.99 
Indiana ,383 38 
lowa. . 5,020 


oo 


033.48 


Connecticut 


70 
5,663 35 
19.70 
GL SI 
061.7 
2,647 
2,145.3 
O11 
831 
19. § 
5.293 5 
897 .35 
2.079.§ 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 






MIDWEST TOUR 


Spring ‘59 


THE TRAVELLING 


PLAYHOUSE 
“WIZARD OF 02” 


e BRIGGS MANAGEMENT © 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Bryant 9-6780 


Fellowship Contributions by States 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 


750 
204 
12.376 


1614 


791 
O87 
3,177 
7000 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
lennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


District of Columbia 
Hawaii 


14,162.7 


2 002.97 


60 
60 
00 


S+ 
00 


U0 


5.00 

















Headquarters mail 


Be Good. Sweet Maid 
Dean W Lele rsart cle,” Be CLrood, Sweet Maid.” 


\fter 
Angell lectured 


nvites a 


Norman 


reminiscence 


World War I. Sr 
} 


ter ‘ mn ¢ 
extensively ins this 


uuntry, an il ieard him comment t $s quo 
tation from I ngsie\ ‘Be good sweet maid 
And et who will be cleve the bas n ning 
t clever being wise, menta bright Point 
ng out the ¢ ors ot statesmen ul with the 
best of intentions and WwW tre ght untold 
misery to nations, he sharply a need, “Al 
but you can't be good unless y« ure leve ! 

May I commend this int pretation of t 


word “good” to all thinking women? 
FLORENCE L. C. Kitcut 
I] ort, (i; 


No Key s! 


An excerpt from the JOURNA prompted me to 
write to Crosby Hall in London f 


the first 


Vo Tips 


dations for week in Ju 


reply came from Miss Bilbie, the warden, say 
ing that I might have a room for that time 
There was a cordial welcome in the tone and 
wording of her rep! 

What a joy was to find Crosby Hall con 
venient to busses that would take me to the 
heart of London. What a joy to be associated 


many Worl 


no particular seats were assigned, 
sion to sit beside women from many different 
countries some there to stud others to se« 


the places of nteres 
hour after the eve 


voices of women trom Austral a blend mie lod 


ously with those of Rome or Germany, and 
could admire the beautiful flowing silks won 
by the women of Pakistan 

My room, wl Was given In memory ol 


las More ’ 


tempta 


Margaret Roper, daughter of Sir Thon 
looked out over the l names It was a 


for me to re ip at night to wat 





tion 





the boats go up and down the river. One pi 


ture on the wall was of Sir Thomas and his 


family, another of Margaret Rope r herse 
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department are rited,. y ur “letter to thé 


f AAUW views. 


Nowhere else in London could I have stayed 
{ . } 


for such a nominal fee as that charged by 


Hall, and the 


good. Saturday 


Crosby food was exceptionally 


and Sunday breakfasts were 
served in the bedrooms. 

Hall has a library 
A voung Japanese 
me. About 


sitting around reading, among t 


( ‘rosby 
thre 


showed it to 


lor 
girl proudly 


convenient 
residents. 
were 


seven women 


hem a womal 
n her native Indian dress 

Among the flowers in the spacious vard were 
buddl lu 
to our lilac), and red and pink carna 
tions. The 
bomb, was flowering 


} 


glories, lilies, 


red and pink roses, iris 


simiiat 


next lot, which had been tor 


with holly! 


locks, Mhorning 


Fold 


to the lawn fi 


lobelia, and white alvssum. 


ing chairs Were handy 


oca \ 


friendly conversation 
I was not bothered 


‘No Tip 


his was one place where 


vith “W at is the correct tip?’ for 


I 

ping is the rule at Crosby Hall 

After hav g all sorts of trouble with do 
kevs, some with large balls on them, others 
with tabs almost as large as the doors ther 
selves every device to Keep a person fron 
carrying a hotel key awa I felt it a delight 
to have no kev and no locking of doors at 
( rosby Hall Phere Vas an almosphere ot 


“Welcome” w ch will cause me to return if 


EvizABETH CHuarLes WELBO 


Lander College. Greenwood. S 


lassar Summer Institute 


Inst 


years a unique experience for those 


Vassar Summet tute has been for 


thirty-three 


oe 
who have attended it. It | 


has made a significant 
contribution to the growing field of adult edu 
ited to education for 


Children’s 


1 ! 
has contrib 


and 


family 


and community living. The 

School has promoted not only the ce 

of the children enrolled in it but 
} 


velopment of their parents It has provided a 


ve lopme nt 


also the de 


setting in which teachers have grown in their 








HEADQUARTERS MAIL 


understanding of children and their relation- 
ship to their parents. Registrants and faculty 
of the Institute have found in it 

lenges, stimulation and refreshment. 


new chal- 

But rising costs have meant an annually in- 
creasing deficit which has had to be borne by 
the college at a time when it can ill afford 
deficits in an area not directly connected with 
its primary function — undergraduate educa- 
tion. And recently the enrollment has not been 
large enough to justify the high cost of its oper- 
ation. With the retirement of Hans Froelicher 


as its Director and no immediately availab) 
replacement for him, the operation of the Inst 
tute in 1959 would be particularly difficult 
Therefore, on Octobe r the 11th the Board ot 
‘Trustees reluctantly voted to suspend opera 
tion of the Vassar Summer Institute for 1959 
The National AAUW has been a loyal sup 
porter of the Institute and I hope that when 
plans are crystallized for future summer pro- 
grams we can again enlist your interest. 


Saran Grpson BiLanpDIN 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


{WERICAN 


BALANCE SHEET 
J 15S 
ASSETS 
Current General Funds 
Marketable Securities 
value iarket val £113 
HOLSO S 8§$7.917.15 
Cash in Bank and on Hand 58,379.53 
Dep ‘ Ot! \ss 16,537 . 4 
I ( ¢ 
| . S162,.854. 14 
Plant ] 
Investme P 


ldings at 1634 | 


Street and 836 Connecticut Ave 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.4 $402,109.50 
Furnit 1 Eq OS.264.8 
I \ INVES P S470. 374 
Unexpem P Fur 
Marketa ~ ties 
value rket value 849 
672.19 33.520. 86 


TOTAL S67 


{SSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 


GENERAL 


WOMEN 
FUND 


LIABILITIES 


Restricted Funds S 21,694.09 
\ yunts P \ 

Expenses 9 642 
Deferr l ‘ 29,447.50 
Administrative Res 0.000000 
En Life M S 72.050 00 

Lora ( GENERA 
I s 62,834.14 
Plant Fur 
Net Invest P - 74 
Mortgage Paya to AAUW Fe 
lowship End Fu rr 100 00 
Unexp PI I 8 8 
I p £508,895 .2 
POTAI %671,729 
STATEMENT OF INCOMI 
{VND EXNPENDITURI] 
J 1.1 to J ! . 
Current Ince 
Dues 
Ln il Mi ++ + S452. 162. ( 
Corp Mi rs 7 67 ") 









JOURNAL OF THI 


AMERICA 


GENERAL FUND (cont'd): 


Food Service 


JOURNAL 

Program Materials 

t I statement Fees 

I me I Inves s 


rrent Exp 

I ted Off ( 
Salaries and S B s 
roi ' 

) e Ope 

Headq s Op 


Program Mater 
Travel Progra 
IFUW Dues 


AAUCW I 





{NALYSIS 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


Balance, Ju 

Add 

Excess of Income Ove 
for the Fiscal Year 

Net Gain on Sale of 


Transfer From Restricted 


Transfer to Unexpended 


Funds 
126 


securities 


$s 18, 


16, 


r Expend 


N 


546 
S39 


ASSOCIATION OI 


3,473 .37 
6,885.00 
6,382.78 
7,059.70 

1,197 56 
&500.22 59 

s * 35,478.73 
250,184.75 
24.936 48 

8.61 65 

19,462 54 
8.71088 
8,567.78 
8,111.23 

29,797 .11 
20.704 2S 

6.965 95 
8,972.3 

9.369 15 
$8,517.31 
$488,392.12 

s 856.6 
14,000 00 
2,471.38 

S515.720 
ses 
36.166. 46 
$479,553 67 
$20,667 .92 
> > 
RESERVE 

SS0 000.0 
20,667 . 92 
34,007 .S2 
s 1,156.74 
SS5.832. 48 


Plant 
S34 


007 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


rransfer to AAUW Educational 
Foundation, Inc...... S16, 
Other 5, 
Tota. Depvuctions ; $55 


R30, 


{NALYSIS OF 
INVESTMENT IN 


VET 
PLANT 


S358, 


Purchase Real Estate at 82¢ 
Connecticut Av ,N.W., Was 
ng 1, DA 110, 
Purchase of Equipmet 2 


O11L.76 


812.90 


4S 


OOO OO 
£50.08 

) rf 
$s: ~ 


1,266.16 


Grant I ship I Fre 
Pr s Mortgag Real 
Estat S350.000— 00 
Eq 4) Dis 891 8] 
r A Dy s bal O.891 8S] 
I J $120,374.35 


{NALYSIS OF 
Pi 


UNEXPEND 
{NT FUNDS 


ED 


ha ] $184,255 
i 
Pr Depr 2,471.38 
I s I Ad s ve Re 
s $4,007 82 
Other 4.759 .3 
Pors $235,493 _ St 
dD 
P ise Re Estate 82k 
( necti Ay ,N.W., Wa 
gton, D.< S110,332.50 
Transfers t AAUW I atior 
Foundat In 84,266 .3 
Other 2,374.13 


S196, 


Balance, June 30, 1958 


$ 38, 





973.00 


520 .86 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
FELLOWSHIP FUND 
BALANCE SHEET ANALYSIS OF CURRENT 
sae 1958 RESTRICTED FUNDS 
July 1, 1957 to June 19.78 


ASSETS 


Balance, June 30, 19 $335,759.80 
Current Restricted Funds {dd 
Cash in Banks = 163,929.65 3 
7 Contributions 203,941.84 
Contributions Receivabl 70,213 23 5 : 
Marketable Securities, at book Income from Investments 99,271.37 
value market vy ilue S143, Miscell meous 2,223.70 
167.37 111,000.00 
Prepaid St pends and Grants 6,775 03 Porat . £541.196 7] 


STI I s S 351,917.91 International Grants S$ 84,280 ¢ 

, ~~ Fell ship St pe i 12 00-0) 
Cash in Bank = 11,529.28 Fell ship H story 5,171 . 
Endowment Fund Trust No. 24582 Memorial Panels 11,757.93 

of the First Pennsylvania Bank Iransfers to Principal of E: 
err ( an lowed Units 23,402.19 
\ $2,273, 157.56 1,807,702 .03 Administrative Expe nses 36.166. 46 
Tora EXpoOWMENT FuNps 81,899,281.31 


roTAl $2,251,199 22 


LIABILITIES 
Visilaiads Waieaahited Chi {VALYSIS OF PRINCIPAI 
Fellowships S 144,628. 40 OF ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
International Grants 111,136.31 July 1. 1957 to J 





History a Pu s 2,227 17 a F 
Reserves 93,926 0 Ba _ $1,700,327 .9 
i 
I : ( a Ry Contr it Rec 77.917 ) 
FUNDS ~ 351.917 91 lransfers Fro ( tR 


, > ] 21.801.647 
Prin pal of I ent Fun S1.801.647_19 i 1. SO1L.G47 ) 
Reserve for G Losses on 
Investments 97.634.12 i 
r | I 899.281 31 Note: The American Association of Universit 
TA ‘DOWMENT NDS S1,599,2 31 


Women Educational Foundation, Inc., was 
roTAl %2 251.199 22 incorporated on January 17, 1958, under t 
laws of the D strict of ¢ olumb a All asset 
and activities of the Fellowship Fund of t 
— ~- ——— American Association of University Wor 
were transferred to the American Assox 
tion of University Women Educational 
Foundation, Inc., upon incorporation of t 
successor organization. Fellowship | 
operations for the entire twelve-mont 
riod from July 1, 1957 to June 30, 1958 are 
reflected in the accompanyir 


without a break in continurt 





EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
{WERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


BALANCE SHEET 
J 
£350,931 75 


24.380 49 


$375,312.24 
17,027.08 
12,197.09 
9.465 90 


$414,002 $] 


POTALI 


LIABILITIES 


POTAI 


INALYSIS OF UNEXPENDED 
PLANT FUNDS 


AAUW G 


S550.000.00 


$+.266 37 
16.011.76 


0 OO 





She 
Believed in 


Vducation 


a BERLINER never knew of the existence of the AAU W and never set foot 


) in the Lnited States. The fellowship bearing her name was given by her son. 
l-emile, because he was convinced that women’s capabilities should be devel- 
oped to the highest degree. Mr. Berliner gave the endowment too in acknow|- 
edgment of the splendid upbringing which his mother had given him under 
dificult circumstances 


Sarah Berliner lived in Hanover, Germany. and was the mother of thirteen 
children. Her husband died before the children were grown, but she, who had 
had littl schooling. managed to see that thev received good foundations 
in education. In 1870. Emile. at nineteen vears of age. was brought to the lL nited 
States by a friend of the family. Here he received inspiration from seeing Alex- 
ander Graham Bell's inventions at the Philadelphia Exposition and without any 
training ino science he began experiments which led to a career as one of the 
world’s foremost scientists and inventors. 

Sarah Berliner was a forceful person who implanted in her children a strong 
sense of the LIN por tance ol perseverance, strict disc ipline. and edueation 

How fitting that the fellowship which bears her name has since a first award 


in L909-1L0 supported postdor toral research by forty-eight women! 


The following form of bequest is suggested to those who wish to make 


the Fellowship Fund a beneficiary in their wills: 


I hereby give. devise, and bequeath to the Fellowship Fund 
of the American Association of University Women 

to be held and administered in accordance with the terms of the 
Deed of Trust establishing said Fund. 





UNIVERSITY 
$13 NORTH FIRST ST 


AWN ARBOR MICH 


FR 


Higher Education: 


How To Study It. 


Educational Prospects for College Stu- 
dents. With 1958 en ents 


The Community Souler College. 25 
The Anower i... Ha } t 


College Guidance by AAUW. 
A TV Program on Scholarships. 
Focus on Financing. 


Educating aan Who Are Gifted. 


Siccihiaal Standards for Catton Under 
Six. A kit. 1958 


wpe ag ant me Public Schools. 


Sie Gitted and nteatiien. A kit. 1958 
Teacher Recruitment. A kit 


We Earn the Future. + 


Problems of the Middle East. Ki: 


Toward Understanding the U.S.S.R., 


Africa South of the Sahara, by 


The Commonwealth of Nations, | 


itesmaion sheets, 


Cc 


AAUW Legislative Activity, & 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO AAUW SECRETARY FOR PUBLICATIONS 


MIiCROFILMS 


Aging Kit. Port 


Social and Economic Issues. 


Mental Health Kit. 4 


What Democracy Stands For. 


Education for Leadership. 
AAUW Looks at Social Security. |! 


Social Security Supplement. 


Money Management Portfolio. 


An Invitation to Literature. 
. . 


Music. 

Branch Arts Resources. 

The Dance. | 

Stage Design in Our Time. | 
Painting. 


1634 EYE STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.c 


Make checks payable to AAUW 





